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Increase  Profits 

Expand  profit  margins  on  products  currently  stitched  and 
trimmed  off-line  with  a  UNI-TRIA^  In-Line  Trimming  System 
from  ROCK-BUILT 

•  Reduce  labor  costs  by  up  to  94%. 

•  Reduce  production  time  by  up  to  78%. 


New  AdvertiSM^H^enues 

UNI-TRIM^  In-Line  Trimming  Systems  increase  revenues 
by  enabling  your  existing  web  press  to  trim  to  size  high 
quality  products  including:  Magazines,  Coupon  Books,  Inserts, 
Single  Page  Fliers  and  Business  Reply  Cards  completely  In-line 
at  web  press  speeds! 


“The  Uni-Trim^  I  SCO  has  met  all  of  our  In-line 
trimming  requirements  for  ourT.V.  books  and 
8'h"  X  11"  single  page  fliers," 

Jerry  Leek  *  Production  Manager 
Hfiuiison  Newspapers/Madison, Wt 


"Our  Uni-Trim^ 1 000  has  been  significantly 
helping  our  bottom  line  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  follow-up  support  from  Rock-Built  it 
excellent." 

Thomas  Bova  *  V.P./Manufacturing 
(Sateway  Publications/Monroeville,  PA 


"We  chose  the  Uni-Trim* 2000  as  the  fastest,  most 
cost  effective  way  to  trim  our  weekly  TV.  maga¬ 
zines,  coupon  books  and  inserts  at  press  speeds." 

Tom  Gannon  •  Production  Manager 
The  Daily  Southtown/Chicago»iL 


"In-line  trimming  with  our  Rock-Built  Uni-Trim* 
system  has  greatly  improved  our  profits  and  turn¬ 
around  time." 

Ed  DeWitt  -  General  Manager 
f  LithoType/Lansing,  II 


OCK^BUILT 


412/784-8419 
Fax  412/782-5267 


1885  Main  Street 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15215 


In-Line  TirSmming  Systems 


1-800-724-TmM 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


JULY 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 


AUGUST 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3  4  5 


S  M  T  W  T  F  S 


Ci}!dy  Durning,  Human  Services  director 
Twins,  on  or  about  Nov.  1 


The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  proud  to  be  a  great 
place  for  working  mothers. 

This  year,  the  Florida  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  named  the  Times  one  of  the  top  10 
women-friendly  companies  in  the  state,  citing  our 
efforts  to  promote  women  and  provide  help  with 
family  responsibilities. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Times  has  been 
selected  one  of  the  100  best  companies  in 
America  by  Working  Mother  magazine. 

Our  comprehensive  Work  and  Family  programs 
include  sick  child-care  options,  elder  care 
support,  expectant  parent  registry  and  adoption 
assistance. 

Many  of  these  staffer  services  are  the  work  of 
Loretta  Rieman  of  our  Human  Resources  division 
and  her  boss,  Cindy  Duming,^^^ 
who  just  happens  to  be 
expecting.  Twins. 

The  Times'.  A  great 
newspaper  and  a  great 
place  to  work.  i 
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Florida’s  Best  Newspaper 
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JULY 

6^9  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Classified  Conference, 
Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville 

1  4- 16  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Convention,  Perdido  Beach 
Resort,  Orange  Beach 

20>23  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Convention,  Pinehurst 
Resort,  Pinehurst 

AUGUST 

10-12  —  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Knoxville 
1  6-20  —  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  Convention, 
Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

23-26  —  Asian  American  Journalists  Association  Convention, 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Honolulu 

SEPTEMBER 

8-10  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Arts, 
Barcelona 

1  4-  15  —  International  Newspaper  in  Education  Rights  of  the 
Child  Conference,  Stockholm  City  Conference  Centre,  Stockholm 
1  4- 16  —  Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
Holiday  Inn,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1  4-  16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  7-20  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Broadmoor  Resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20-22  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Seven  Springs,  Pa. 

20-23  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio 

20-23  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

2 1  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Libel  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

21  -24  —  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  Convention,  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

27-20  —  Kelsey  Group  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

27-30  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Europe 
Conference,  Rome 

OCTOBER 

1  -4  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5-7  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 

8- 1  1  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern 
Region  Conference,  Tradewinds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg 

9- 12  —  IFRA  Congress  and  Expo,  Rai  Convention  Center,  Ams 
terdam 

8-11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Region  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Providence 
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™audi()tex  systems,  Brite  electronic  classifieds 
ir  current  classified  section  for  users,  advertisers, 
and  you.  CarSelect  and  HomeSelect  connect  buyers  to  sellers  while  our 
900  Voice  Personals-w  the  next  generation,  Person-to  Person -connect 
companions  confidentially,  easily  -  and  for  you,  profitably.  And  soon^ 
Brite  will  take  you  on-line. 

Put  the  leader  of  newspaper  audiotex  to 
work  for  you.  Call  1.800.SEE.BRiTE  (733-2748)  HI 
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NEWS 


1  1  Growing  Pains 

As  the  alternative  press  has  gone  from 
scrappy  scrutinizer  of  society  to  prof¬ 
itable  segment  of  the  media  establish¬ 
ment,  it’s  faced  with  many  of  the  same 
concerns  as  the  bigger  dailies. 


1 2  Unity  ’99 

Looking  For 
United  Front 

Leaders  of  four  groups  of  minority 
journalists  work  together  in  the  face  of 
flak  from  restive  members. 


1 4  Writers  Offer 

Advice  To  Writers 

Writing  with  style  and  an  individual 
voice  is  too  vital  to  the  survival  of 
newspapers  to  be  left  to  the  literati. 


1  7  Online  Timetable 

New  Century  Network  hopes  to  have 
its  national  network  of  local  online 
services  operational  within  two  years. 


18  Pressroom 
Productivity 
And  Automation 

Systems  for  training  and  troubleshoot¬ 
ing;  cut-off  control  and  imposition; 
keyless  and  digital  inking;  Wifag  debuts 
shaftless  presses. 


38  Shutdown  Eyed  At 
New  York  Newsday 

Newsday,  confirming  wide  suspicion, 
says  its  parent  company  is  considering 
closing  the  money-losing  city  edition. 


36  Analyzing 

Russian  Media 

A  study  offers  praise  and  criticism  of 
coverage  of  the  war  in  Chechnya. 


1  6  Take  A  Ride 

On  The  Infobahn 

Newspaper  Association  of  America 
chairman  urges  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
to  get  on  the  information  superhigh¬ 


way. 


39  Circulation 


99  Stock  Tables 


44  Advertising/Promotion 
50  Legal 


80  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

The  misconception  about  public 

journalism 
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38  Newspeople  in  the  News 


09  Index  to  Advertisers 


48  Still  Outspoken 
At  92 

Robert  St.  John,  whose  journalism  ca¬ 
reer  spans  73  years,  has  written  from 
and  battled  censorship  in  88  countries. 

49  Promoting 
From  Within 
Draws  Praise 

But  reporters  who  are  promoted  must 
realize  the  bylines  and  pride  of  author¬ 
ship  will  then  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

56  Are  Women  Being 
Annihilated 
By  The  Media? 

That’s  the  claim  made  by  author  Betty 
Friedan  in  commenting  on  the  results 
of  the  latest  Women,  Men  and  Media 
study. 
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8  Editorial 


9  Letters  to  the  Editor 


9  Newspaperdom 


58  N  ews  Tech  —  Mailrooms  eyed 
for  savings  and  revenue 


58  Syndicates/News  Services  —  A 
conflict  between  columns  and  kids?; 
Hillary  Clinton  to  write  column 


71  Classified 


34  Weekly  Editor 

From  Tupperware  to  deadline  crunch 

09  About  Awards 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


^^Parade  helps  maintain  the  audience  of  today... 
and  grow  the  audience  of  tomorrow.” 

“Parade  is  an  anchor  in  The  Spokesman-Review’s  Sunday  edition.  We  pride  ourselves  on  producing 
and  providing  a  quality  newspaper  for  the  people  of  Spokane,  Washington,  Coeur  D’Alene,  Idaho 
and  the  surrounding  Inland  Northwest.  Since  Parade  appeals  to  readers  of  all  ages,  it’s  a  definite  added 
value  to  our  Sunday  package...  and  has  been  so  since  1969.  1 

“Agmn  and  again.  Parade  shows  up  in  our  readership  studies  as  one  of 
the  more  popular  sections.  Parade  provides  us  with  a  strong  competitive 
edge  in  the  present  and  for  the  future.  It’s  a  magazine  that  successfully 
addresses  topics  that  concern  both  young  and  old. 

“From  Fresh  Voices  to  Intelligence  Report...fi‘om  special  theme  issues  1 
to  weekly  in-depth  articles...Parade  spans  all  generations,  supporting  an 
effort  that’s  vital  to  our  newspaper:  maintaining  today’s  audience  while 
attracting  tomorrow’s  readers.” 


Featured  in  over  340  newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


W.  STACEY  COWLES 

PUBUSHCR 
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Evolution. 

"It's  a  process  of  change  to  a  Mgher  or  better  state.” 


The  SLS-2000  from  GMA  takes  both  packaging 
productivity  and  profitability  to  the  next  level. 


GMA's  SLS-2000  offers  users  a  myriad  of  benefit-rich  features  that 
will  redefine  productivity  standards  for  the  inserting  industry.  These 
include  blazing  speed  (up  to  40,000  cycles-per-hour  mechanical  speed), 
simplified  mechanics  for  lower  machine  maintenance  and  greater 
availability,  an  ergonomically  engineered  design  to  reduce  physical 
strain,  and  wrenchless  adjustments  for  even  faster  setup. 

Combining  these  exceptional  benefits  with  the  industry's  most  advanced 
PC-based  software  control  systems,  the  SLS-2000  is  indeed  a  new 
generation,  the  next  generation  in  high-speed  inserters. 

At  GMA,  we  always  balance  innovation  with  partnership.  It's  why  GMA 
is  a  market  leader  today.  It's  why  we  will  still  be  one  tomorrow. 


GMA  -  A  Straight  Line  to  Your  Bottom  Line. 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Corporate  Headquarters:  2980  Avenue  B.,  Bethlehem,  PA  18017  Tel:  610-694-9494  Feix:  610-694-0776 
Marketing  &  Sales:  11  Main  Street.  Southboro,  MA  01772  Tel:  508-481-8562  Fax:  508-485-2060 


Revolution. 

"It's  a  radical  chaise  in  the  my  things  are  done." 


The  Alphaliner  from  GMA  will  alter  your 
thinking  about  cost-effective  inserting  forever. 


While  GMA’s  new  Alphaliner  inserting  system  represents  a  quantum 
leap  in  inserting  efficiency,  reliability  and  capability,  it  also  stands  as 
a  testament  to  our  responsiveness. 

We  listened  to  what  you  needed... a  cost-effective  means  of  increasing 
operating  speeds,  obtaining  higher  net  output  and  handling  a  variety  of 
package  sizes...  and  we  have  provided  it  to  you.  No  other  inserting 
system  on  the  market  today  can  match  the  intelligent  ergonomic  design, 
remarkable  versatility  and  15,000-copies-per-hour  mechanical  speed 
offered  by  the  Alphaliner. 

At  GMA,  we  always  balance  innovation  with  partnership.  It's  why 
GMA  is  a  market  leader  today.  It's  why  we  will  still  be  one  tomorrow. 

GMA  "  A  Straight  Line  to  Your  Bottom  Line. 


Member  of  the  MULLER  MARTINI  Group 


Corporate  Headquarters:  2980  Avenue  B.,  Bethlehem,  PA  18017  Tel:  610-694-9494  Fax:610-694-0776 
Marketing  &  Sales:  11  Main  Street,  Southboro,  MA  01772  Tel:  508-481-8562  Fax:  508-485-2060 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advercising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 
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Simpson  and  cameras 

LET’S  BE  MORE  specific. 

The  circus  surrounding  the  trial  of  O.J.  Simpson  in  Los  Angeles  is  now  be¬ 
ing  used  by  some  to  argue  that  cameras,  particularly  TV  cameras,  should  not 
be  permitted  in  the  courtroom.  Judge  Lance  Ito  leaned  in  that  direction 
months  ago  but  changed  his  mind  and  came  out  on  behalf  of  camera  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Simpson  trial. 

The  question  of  camera  coverage  is  only  an  issue  in  federal  courts,  where 
the  Judicial  Conference  has  turned  thumbs  down  after  a  three-and-a-half-year 
experiment.  There  are  47  states  that  have  approved  cameras  in  courtrooms  in 
some  manner.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  question  there.  It  is  only  in  the 
Simpson  trial  that  cameras  are  being  blamed  for  being  the  messenger. 

We  may  have  revived  the  argument  in  E&P  by  printing  an  article  (June  17, 
page  48)  by  a  newspaper  reporter  in  Fort  Lauderdale  who  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  cameras  should  be  banned  from  courtrooms.  It  was  a  little  out  of 
character  for  a  newsman,  but  his  was  a  persuasive  argument. 

Even  more  out  of  character  was  a  mea  culpa  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  by  Don  Hewitt,  executive  producer  of  “60  Minutes.”  Hewitt  said 
he  had  for  years  favored  cameras  in  courtrooms  but  had  changed  his  mind. 
“Open  to  the  public”  doesn’t  have  to  mean  “open  to  cameras,”  he  wrote.  “Let 
us  in  to  observe  and  report;  we’re  reporters  and  that’s  what  reporters  do.  But 
letting  cameras  in  can  turn  a  courtroom  into  a  movie  set.” 

Hewitt  continued  that  TV  has  done  irreparable  damage  to  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system,  adding  that  “some  things  are  best  left  untelevised  —  like  the  O.J. 
Simpson,  Lance  Ito,  Kato  Kaelin,  Johnnie  Cochran,  Marcia  Clark  and  Rosa 
Lopez  Show.”  Hewitt  didn’t  help  by  not  telling  us  who  is  to  decide  what  should 
be  and  what  should  not  be  televised. 

Surprisingly,  the  argument  on  behalf  of  cameras  in  courtrooms  was  not 
picked  up  by  journalists,  but  by  two  readers  who  wrote  letters  to  the  Times, 
pointing  out  the  obvious,  that  “media  circuses”  are  not  the  fault  of  the  TV 
camera  and  that  we  should  not  “confuse  the  message  with  the  messenger.” 

And,  as  of  this  writing.  Max  Frankel,  former  managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
had  the  last  word  in  his  Sunday  magazine  column,  commenting  that  “cameras 
are  different  from  ordinary  ‘press’  and  should  be  barred  from  the  second 
Simpson  trial.” 

We  have  a  split  personality  —  if  it  can  be  called  that  —  in  our  judicial  sys¬ 
tem.  Legislatures  in  47  states,  which  include  a  large  body  of  attorneys,  have 
approved  some  form  of  camera  coverage  in  state  courts.  At  the  federal  level, 
after  the  more  than  three-year  experiment  in  six  districts  and  two  appellate 
courts,  the  Court  Administration  and  Case  Management  Committee  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  recommended  that  the  use  of  cameras  in  courtrooms  in 
civil  proceedings  be  approved.  The  Judicial  Conference  rejected  the  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  the  experiment  was  terminated  at  the  end  of  December. 

We  feel  this  issue  is  going  to  be  debated  for  years.  We  cannot  foresee  that 
the  legislatures  of  47  states  are  going  to  rescind  their  approval.  The  fight  will 
continue  at  the  federal  level,  and  the  courts’  responsibility  for  public  ac¬ 
countability  through  the  camera,  as  well  as  the  printed  word,  will  prevail,  re¬ 
gardless  of  present  or  future  Simpson  trials. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Defending  the  profession 


DAVE  A.  DENISON’S  column  (E&P, 
“Shop  Talk  At  Thirty,”  May  27,  p.  48) 
shows  why  morale  is  so  low  at  so  many 
papers. 

It  is  shocking  how  many  people  get 
into  newspapers  and,  after  stumbling 
upon  the  fact  that  they  will  make  little 
money,  work  long  hours  and  deal  with 
huge  weasels/bosses  —  surprise,  surprise 
—  start  the  big  whine  a  la  Denison. 

Nobody  forces  us  to  become  reporters. 
To  those  of  us  who  love  the  work,  there’s 
nothing  better.  Those  of  us  who  don’t 
would  be  better  served  to  get  out. 
(There  are  plenty  of  PR  jobs  out  there.) 

At  Harte-Hanks,  where  I  worked  for 
three  newspapers  (not  under  Denison), 
we  were  not  perfect.  There  were  occa¬ 
sional  missed  jumps  and  spelling  errors. 
A  reporter  or  two  was  even  —  believe  it 


doesn’t  seem  interested  in  admitting,  the 
Harte-Hanks  papers  were,  in  most  cases, 
better  than  independent,  often  beloved 
hometown  papers. 

This  was  both  in  spite  of  the  company 
and  because  of  it. 

Harte-Hanks  gave  us  equipment  and  a 
pool  of  smart  people  you  don’t  find 
everywhere. 

So  the  company  big  wigs  were  gutless 
bastards  who  couldn’t  compile  a  shop¬ 
ping  list,  nevermind  a  news  budget.  Is 
this  the  first  company  in  America  run  by 
boobs? 

The  people  Denison  puts  down  from 
his  pretentious  perch  as  “young  and  in¬ 
experienced”  were  the  workers,  like  me, 
starting  at  the  bottom  and  paying  dues 
so  we  could  become  better  writers  and 
reporters. 

Pardon  us. 

Qeoff  Edgers 

Edgers  is  a  staff  writer  at  the  Boston 

Phoenix  and  a  former  reporter  with  the 

Sudbury  Town  Crier,  Waltham  News- 
T  ibune  and  Middlesex  News  of 
Framingham,  all  in  Massachusetts. 


Clarification 

IN  LAST  WEEK’S  story  on  press  sales 
(E&P,  June  24,  p.  10),  Jack  Ferguson, 
Pacific  Press  production  vice  president, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  reduced  man¬ 


ning  was  among  the  unrealized  expecta¬ 
tions  for  flexo  at  the  Vancouver 
Province. 

According  to  Pacific  Press  communi¬ 
cations  director  Donald  MacLachlan, 
manning  levels  negotiated  for  the  Sur¬ 
rey  plant  are  lower  than  those  for  the 
letterpress  equipment  in  Vancouver. 
Although  at  least  in  this  area  flexo  did 
have  some  impact,  he  suggested  it  is  not 
all  it  might  have  been. 

Corrections 

A  BRIEF  ITEM  (E&P,  June  3,  p.  27) 
about  a  legal  dispute  over  public  records 
misplaced  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  It  is 
in  Tucson. 

In  the  same  issue,  the  “About 
Awards”  column  incorrectly  stated  that 
Dan  Mangan  of  the  Advocate,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  took  a  Deadline  Club 
award  for  his  coverage  of  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  D-Day. 

Mangan  actually  won,  his  paper 
pointed  out,  for  his  profile  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  chief  executive  officer  of 
United  States  Surgical  Corp. 

In  addition,  Peter  Preston,  editor  of 
the  Guardian  in  London,  was  erro¬ 
neously  reported  to  have  been  elected 
chairman  of  FIEJ  at  its  meeting  in 
Paris  (E&P,  June  17,  p.  18).  He  had 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  at  its  meeting  in 
Korea  two  weeks  before  (E&P,  May  27, 
p.  17). 

Johannes  Gross,  Cushrow  Irani  and 
Bang  Sang-Hoon  were  elected  vice 
presidents  of  IPI,  not  of  FIEJ.  Jayme 
Sirotsky  of  Brazil  was  elected  first  vice 
president  of  FIEJ  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Paris  and  will  succeed  Prescott  Low 
of  Quincy,  Mass.,  as  FIEJ  president  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  FIEJ  Congress  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  May  1996. 


or  not  —  bad. 

However,  as  Denison  knows,  but 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YiAllS  AGO  .  .  .  Already  in 
the  courts  for  three  years,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  antitrust  case  is  going 
back  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  least 
one  more  time  before  any  action  is 
taken  by  the  members  to  revise  the 
rules  of  membership  admission, 
which  have  been  held  to  be  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act.  AP’s  Special  Committee  de¬ 
clared:  Every  avenue  “that  may  pro¬ 
vide  relief  from  the  possibility  of 
ever  having  to  operate  under  the 
permanent  supervision  of  the 
courts”  will  be  canvassed. 

E&P  expressed  disappointment 
that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Organization  does 
not  refer  specifically  to  “freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free¬ 
dom  of  communication  and  free¬ 
dom  of  exchange  of  information.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  30,  1945 
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Growing  Pains 

As  the  alternative  press  has  gone  from  scrappy  scrutinizer 
of  society  to  profitable  segment  of  the  media  establishment, 
it’s  faced  with  many  of  the  same  concerns  as  the  bigger  dailies 


by  Tony  Case 

T-SHIRTS  AND  SANDALS  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  pinstripes  and  wingtips.  An 
air  of  cynicism  and  sarcasm  supplants  a 
somber  civility.  Men  sport  ponytails, 
not  neckties. 

At  first  glance,  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  Association  of  Alternative 
Newsweeklies  looks  more  like  a  Wood- 
stock  reunion  than  a  newspaper  con¬ 
vention. 

But  upon  closer  examination,  it’s 
clear  those  who  toil  in  the  alternative 
press  —  which  has  metamorphosed 
from  scrappy  scrutinizer  of  society  and 
the  seats  of  power  to  profitable  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  media  establishment  — 
are  faced  with  many  of  the  same  con¬ 
cerns  as  their  colleagues  at  the  larger 
metro  papers. 

In  between  an  homage  to  Elvis  at 
the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame,  a 
honky-tonk  tour  and  a  shindig  at  a 
full-scale  replica  of  the  ancient 
Parthenon,  the  18th  AAN  meeting, 
held  last  month  in  Nashville,  featured 
sessions  dealing  with  some  familiar  in¬ 
dustry  themes.  Offerings  included 
“Maintaining  Your  Bottom  Line  in  a 
Tight  Newsprint  Environment,”  “Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  on  the  Internet”  and 
“What  We  Can  Learn  From  Radio.” 

Some  editorial  types  at  the  get-to¬ 
gether  complained  that  the  dailies  and 
weeklies  have  too  much  in  common. 

“The  alternative  press,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  has  become  so  much  like  the  main¬ 
stream  press  that  it  has  all  the  same 
problems:  It’s  way  too  uninspired,  it’s 
overly  cautious  and  it  doesn’t  connect 
with  readers,”  said  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  assistant  features  editor  and  for¬ 
mer  SF  Weekly  editor  Marcelo 
Rodriguez. 

“Both  the  mainstream  press  and  the 
alternative  press  are  there  —  let’s  face 


it  —  for  one  reason  and  one  reason 
only,  and  r’aat  is  to  make  money,  not  to 
make  a  difference.” 

Rodriguez  and  others  in  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  who  have  backgrounds  in  the 
alternative  media  served  up  stinging 
criticism  such  as  this  during  a  panel 
discussion,  titled  “What  We  Do 
Wrong,”  which  explored  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  weeklies  —  in  a  mad 
quest  for  market  share  —  have  lost 
their  soul. 

The  editor  from  California  held  that 
the  alternatives  generally  fall  into  one 
of  two  categories:  those  community 


boosters  —  usually  fat  with  advertising 

—  that  balk  at  taking  on  powerful  in¬ 
stitutions  and  espousing  political  posi¬ 
tions,  and  the  more  strident  publica¬ 
tions  that  strive  to  make  a  difference 
but  that,  regrettably,  are  marred  by 
“this  knee-jerk  leftism.” 

Rodriguez  accused  newsweekly  writ¬ 
ers  of  self-censorship,  alleging  that 
they  tend  to  shy  away  from  using  cer¬ 
tain  terms  —  “minority,”  for  one  — 
they  fear  might  offend. 

And  a  little  something  about  all 
those  typographical  errors. 

“Hire  a  goddamn  copy  editor,”  Ro¬ 
driguez  advised. 

He  said  an  editor  who  has  limited 
resources  and  who  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  hiring  a  feature  writer  and 
someone  to  examine  —  and  improve 

—  the  product  he  puts  out  would  do 


better  to  pick  the  latter,  commenting, 
“There  are  so  many  mistakes  in  these 
papers  that  no  matter  how  good  the 
writing  is,  you  never  would  notice  it.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  Sunday  magazine 
editor  Kit  Rachlis,  who  has  held  top 
editorial  jobs  at  the  Village  Voice, 
Boston  Phoenix  and  L.A.  Weekly,  says 
the  alternative  press  is  in  a  “depress¬ 
ing”  state. 

The  weeklies  used  to  pride  them¬ 
selves  in  “cultivating  individual  voices,” 
he  observed,  but  they’ve  become  an¬ 
noyingly  singular  in  tone. 

Alternative  papers  possess  “what 


might  be  thought  of,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  a  kind  of  hip  knowingness  —  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  fatigue,  a  res¬ 
ignation,”  Rachlis  said.  “It  is,  in  fact,  as 
if  too  many  of  these  papers  were  edit¬ 
ed  by  the  same  person.” 

Arkansas  Democrat'Gazette  colum¬ 
nist  Philip  Martin,  formerly  with  the 
Phoenix  New  Times  and  now-defunct 
Spectrum  Weekly  in  Arkansas,  echoed 
this  sentiment,  pointing  out  that  a 
great  many  weeklies  —  predictably  — 
ran  Earth  Day  covers  last  April. 

“You  can  almost  hear  this  alternative 
narrator,  reading  the  stories  to  you,”  he 
said.  “There’s  really  a  lack  of  voices  in 
this  industry  now,  I’m  afraid.” 

Much  of  the  news  being  reported  in 
the  alternatives  —  marijuana  as  medi- 

(See  Qrowing  on  page  68) 


“Both  the  mainstream  press  and  the  alternative 
press  are  there  —  let’s  face  it  —  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only,  and  that  is  to  make  money, 
not  to  make  a  difference.” 


Unity  ’99 

Looking  For 
United  Front 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

UNITY  ’99’S  BIG  tent  is  rumbling  — 
but  not  ripping. 

Leaders  of  four  associations  of  mi¬ 
nority  journalists  —  African-Ameri¬ 
can,  Latino,  Asian-American  and 
American  Indian  —  are  working  hard 
to  cement  a  united  front  for  Unity  ’99 
in  the  face  of  flak  from  restive  mem¬ 
bers. 

“We  must  be  careful  that  we  don’t 
end  up  bashing  each  other  —  rather 
than  keeping  our  eyes  on  the  prize, 
which  is  the  greater  diversification  of 
this  industry,”  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  president  Dorothy 
Gilliam  told  a  session  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hispanic  Journalists. 

“A  lot  of  associations  might  find 
themselves  being  played  off  one  anoth¬ 


er,”  added  Gilliam,  a  Washington  Post 
columnist. 

In  many  ways.  Unity’s  association 
leaders  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position  as  big-city  mayors:  They  are 
trying  to  divide  clout  among  compet¬ 
ing  ethnic  and  racial  constituencies 
while  confronting  ethnic  resentments 
and  suspicions  fed  by  slights  real  and 
imagined. 

Ironically,  many  of  the  resentments 
stem  from  last  summer’s  Unity  ’94 
meeting  in  Atlanta  —  a  gathering  of 
more  than  6,000  minority  journalists 
that  dramatically  focused  attention  on 
the  issue  of  diversity  in  the  news  indus¬ 


try  as  never  before. 

However,  beneath  the  unquestioned 
successes  of  Unity  ’94  —  massive  pub¬ 
licity,  jobs  from  scores  of  recruiters  and 
an  almost  evangelical  sense  of  mission 
it  renewed  in  many  attendees  —  some 
journalists  from  every  minority  group 
left  feeling  their  association  did  not  get 
its  fair  share. 

Given  the  disparity  between  the 
groups,  that  feeling  is  probably  in¬ 
evitable. 

In  size,  the  four  associations  in  Uni¬ 
ty  range  from  the  giant  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Black  Journalists  to  the  tiny 
Native  American  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  between  are  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and 
the  Asian-American  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  terms  of  clout,  the  black  journal¬ 
ists  are  also  the  heavyweights.  At  21, 


NABJ  is  the  oldest  of  the  groups,  and 
the  journalists  association  that  first  de¬ 
fined  the  issue  of  diversity. 

To  many  newspapers,  in  fact,  “mi¬ 
nority”  still  means  African-American. 
Given  its  size,  experience  and  visibili¬ 
ty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  NABJ  is  the 
biggest  draw  for  media  recruiters. 

That  clout  was  reflected  in  the 
choice  of  the  site  for  Unity  ’94.  Atlanta 
has  only  small  numbers  of  Hispanic, 
Asian  and  Native  American  residents, 
but  it  is  tbe  virtual  black  capital  of  the 
United  States.  Choosing  Atlanta  was 
good  news  for  black  businesses  and  for 
hundreds  of  students  at  the  nearby  his¬ 


torically  black  colleges. 

Some  members  in  other  associations 
say  they  accepted  that  arrangement  for 
Unity  ’94,  but  expected  a  more  equi¬ 
table  share  for  the  Unity  ’99  confer¬ 
ence. 

But  some  members  —  especially  in 
the  National  Association  of  Hispanic 
Journalists  —  say  the  choice  of  Seattle 
for  the  1999  joint  convention  is  a  slap 
in  the  face. 

“There  was  not  a  real  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  anything  —  talent,  money, 
speakers  —  at  Atlanta,  and  this  [site 
decision]  just  begs  tbe  question  of  are 
we  going  to  keep  doing  this  in  [future] 
Unity  [conferences].  For  the  first  two 
times  out  of  the  chute,  it  seems,  it  was 
the  Latinos  that  got  screwed,”  Los  An' 
geles  Times  columnist  George  Ramos 
said  at  the  NAHJ  membership  meet¬ 
ing. 

Ramos  and  other  members  were  es¬ 
pecially  upset  at  the  Seattle  choice  be¬ 
cause  NAHJ  itself  will  be  meeting 
there  in  1997.  Asking  members  to  meet 
twice  in  three  years  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  city  might  be  a  bit  much, 
Ramos  suggested. 

Unity’s  board  voted  6-2  —  with 
both  NAHJ  members  opposed  —  to 
meet  in  Seattle.  One  complication  was 
that  three  California  cities  favored  by 
NAHJ  were  eliminated  from  the  list  of 
six  possible  sites  after  state  voters 
passed  Proposition  187,  the  measure 
that  withholds  many  government  ser¬ 
vices  from  illegal  immigrants. 

“I’m  frankly  surprised  our  black  and 
American  Indian  brothers  cut  our  legs 
out  from  under  us,”  Ramos  said  of  the 
vote.  Asian-American  journalists  on 
the  Unity  board  were  enthusiastic 
about  Seattle  from  the  start. 

But  NAHJ  leaders  say  members 
should  not  dwell  on  these  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

“To  put  it  crudely,  everybody  got 
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screwed  at  Unity  (’94)  —  and  it’s  just  a 
matter  of  degree,”  said  NAHJ  board 
member  Julio  Moran,  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter.  “It’s  the  price  we  have 
to  pay  to  present  a  unified  front  for  the 
diversification  of  our  newsrooms. 

“It’s  universal:  the  blacks  think  they 
are  being  screwed  because  they  are  the 
biggest  group  and  they  attract  the 
biggest  audience  and  recruiters.  We 
wanted  Dallas  because  we  knew  Dallas 
was  best  for  us.  The  Asian-Americans 
knew  Seattle  was  best  for  them.  The 
Native  Americans  wanted  Minneapolis 
because  they  knew  that  was  best  for 
them. 

“And  the  blacks  complain  that  none 
of  these  cities  are  good  for  them. 
Everybody  is  fighting  for  what  is  good 
for  them  and  that  is  okay,”  Moran  said. 

That  view  was  echoed  by  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association  pres¬ 
ident  Dinah  Eng,  a  columnist  with 
Gannett  News  Service. 

“In  some  ways,  you  don’t  move  for¬ 
ward  until  you  butt  heads  and  under¬ 
stand  other  people  feel  pain,  other 
people  have  dreams,  other  people  have 
goals.  It  takes  that  to  really,  really  un¬ 
derstand  each  other,”  Eng  said. 

Even  black  journalists,  the  supposed 
big  winners  of  Unity  ’94,  have  griev¬ 
ances  about  the  joint  convention, 
Gilliam  said. 

“There  are  people  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion  who  feel  we,  too,  took  some  hits,” 
Gilliam  said. 

The  conference  severely  taxed 
NABJ’s  staff  and  financial  resources, 
she  said. 

Black  journalists  are  also  wondering 
how  the  rapid  rise  in  the  populations 
of  Latinos  and  Asian-Americans  will 
affect  them,  said  James  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Houston  NABJ  chap¬ 
ter  and  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

“One  of  the  concerns  African- 
American  journalists  have  is  that  when 
the  ‘browns’  become  the  majority  mi¬ 
nority,  that  we  have  a  place,”  Campbell 
said. 

Strains  in  Unity  are  nothing  new, 
however.  Just  six  months  before  the 
Unity  ’94  meeting,  in  fact,  NAHJ  was 
so  dissatisfied  with  arrangements,  it 
threatened  to  pull  out. 

Then,  as  now.  Unity  leaders  were 
concerned  about  the  message  divisive¬ 
ness  would  send  newspapers  and 
broadcast  companies. 

“We  knew  if  we  could  not  work  to¬ 
gether  as  people  of  color,  we  could  not 


come  to  the  industry  and  say,  ‘Work 
with  us  as  people  of  color,’  ”  Gilliam 
said. 

The  session  at  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  was  the 
second  in  what  is  intended  to  he  a  se¬ 
ries  of  road  shows  by  Unity  leaders  at 
meetings  of  minority  journalists. 

To  increase  the  professionalism  of 
planning.  Unity  ’99  is  hoping  to  soon 
hire  a  full-time  executive  director. 
These  sessions  are  also  likely  to  design 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  NATIONAL  LESBIAN  and  Gay 
Journalists  Association  will  not  be  a 
partner  with  the  four  minority  journal¬ 
ists  associations  that  will  meet  at  Unity 
’99,  but  the  group  is  comfortable  with 
its  role,  the  association’s  vice  president 
says. 

“In  theory  we  do  think  that  in  Uni¬ 
ty  —  at  some  date  perhaps  far  off  in 
the  future  —  gay  and  lesbian  journal¬ 
ists  could  be  accepted  as  a  partner. 


That  might  be  10  years  off.  But  in  the 
meantime,  we  are  not  trying  to  make 
that  our  main  point,”  NLGJA  vice 
president  Jennifer  Robles  told  a  session 
at  the  13th  annual  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hispanic  Journalists  held  re¬ 
cently  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Mexico. 

“It’s  a  complicated  issue,  but  we  are 
going  to  take  the  long  view,”  Robles 
said. 

In  deciding  not  to  take  the  gay  and 
lesbian  group  as  a  partner  in  Unity,  the 
four  minority  associations  —  repre¬ 
senting  black,  Hispanic,  Asian-Ameri- 
can  and  Native  American  journalists 
—  nevertheless  have  established  some 
formal  links  with  NLGJA. 

For  instance,  the  association  will 


a  joint  convention  that  will  ensure 
more  mixing  of  the  four  groups  of  jour¬ 
nalists  than  happened  in  Atlanta. 

“Just  because  we  are  all  of  color  that 
doesn’t  mean  we’re  all  going  to  click. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  important 
things  I  learned,”  former  NAHJ  presi¬ 
dent  Diane  Alverio,  a  reporter  for 
WFSB-TV  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

“Certainly  it’s  critical  that  there  isn’t 
that  kind  of  in-fighting,”  Alverio  added, 
“because  the  industry  is  watching.” 


work  with  Unity  in  suggesting  changes 
to  the  Associated  Press’  Stylebook, 
Robles  said. 

The  fast  growing  gay  and  lesbian 
group  —  which  in  its  five  years  has 
grown  to  1,200  members  and  expects 
to  soon  add  another  200  or  300  Cana¬ 
dian  members  —  has  had  an  ambigu¬ 
ous  relationship  with  the  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  groups  gathered  under 
the  Unity  umbrella. 

At  Unity  ’94,  for  instance,  NLGJA 
was  not  a  partner,  but  several  gays  and 


lesbians  were  prominent  speakers,  the 
association  manned  a  job  fair  booth 
and  the  NLGJA’s  reception  was  among 
the  best  attended  at  the  joint  con¬ 
vention. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  some 
publicly  voiced  resentment  towards 
white  gay  men  and  lesbians  who  com¬ 
pare  their  fight  for  gay  rights  to  the  civ¬ 
il  rights  struggles  of  blacks  and  other 
people  of  color  (E&P,  Aug.  13,  1994, 
p.  12). 

Rather  than  fight  for  an  equal  part¬ 
nership,  NLGJA  is  content  to  help  the 
Unity  organizations  in  whatever  way  it 
can,  Robles  indicated. 

“We  know  we  have  a  role  to  play 
in  diversifying  this  industry,”  Robles 
said.  ■E(S?P 


NLGJA  finding  its 
place  in  Unity  ’99 


Rather  than  fight  for  an  equal  partnership, 
NLGJA  is  content  to  help  the  Unity  organizations 
in  whatever  way  it  can,  Robles  indicated. 
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Writers  Offer 
Advice  To  Writers 


by  Bill  Kirtz 

NO  EXCUSES.  YOU  can  do  it  on 
deadline  or  over  a  year,  for  an  up- 
country  weekly  or  a  metro  daily, 
whether  stuck  with  the  zoning  board  or 
free  to  roam  Long  Island  in  search  of 
features. 

Writing  with  style  and  an  individual 
voice  is  too  vital  to  newspapers’  sur¬ 
vival  to  be  left  to  the  literati.  Reporters 
who  set  the  scene,  include  the  telling 
detail,  and  see  the  story  through  some¬ 
one  else’s  eyes,  can  bring  readers  the 
patterns  —  not  just  information  — 
they  need  to  keep  subscribing. 


deadline  —  is  a  state  of  mind,”  he  said. 
“If  you  think  in  kind  of  a  standard  civic 
journalistic  voice,  it’s  guaranteed  to 
produce  bland  copy.  If  you  tell  it  to 
yourself,  you  can  make  it  exciting  to 
read.  Many  people  write  as  if  they’re 
making  a  speech.  Writing  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  one,  changes  the  way  you 
write.” 

Workshop  speakers  suggested  that 
reporters  add  texture  to  a  routine 
meeting  with  the  telling  detail  —  ges¬ 
tures,  posture,  expression,  tone  of 
voice. 

Style  doesn’t  depend  on  fancy 
words,  said  New  York  Times  senior  edi¬ 


Spice  up  a  ho-hum  piece  about  a  halfway  house  hy 
riding  the  hus  with  one  of  the  residents  and 
“letting  the  character  walk  through”  an 
experience,  he  recommended. 


This  word  went  forth  to  more  than 
800  collegians  and  graybeards  who 
packed  the  Hartford  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter  on  the  first  of  three  National  Writ¬ 
ers’  Workshop  weekends  across  the 
country. 

At  the  workshop,  set  up  by  the 
Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  sponsored  locally 
by  the  Hartford  Courant  and  the 
News  Journal  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
prize-winning  reporters  and  editors 
talked  of  voice,  context  and  writing  to 
surprise. 

While  workshop  director  Roy  Peter 
Clark  has  said  these  intense  coaching 
and  panel  sessions  may  revolutionize 
journalism  training,  Courant  associate 
editor  Bruce  DeSilva,  who  arranged 
the  workshop,  took  time  out  from  the 
task  of  turning  away  an  overflow  crowd 
to  explain  how. 

“A  lot  of  reporting  —  hard  news  on 


Kirtz  is  a  journalism  professor  at 
Northeastern  University  in  Boston. 


tor  William  G.  Connolly,  but  on  “what 
you  see,  how  you  see  it  and  how  clear¬ 
ly  you  write  it.” 

Culling  stories  and  interviewing  top 
writers  and  editors  has  convinced 
Christopher  Scanlan,  who  directs 
Poynter’s  writing  programs  and  edits  its 
annual  Best  Newspaper  Writing  collec¬ 
tions,  that  “people  still  want  story¬ 
telling,  but  we’ve  got  to  learn  to  tell 
our  stories  really  quickly.” 

Some  of  his  tips  for  doing  both: 

•  Don’t  get  mired  in  details.  Your 
story  is  in  your  head,  not  your  note¬ 
book. 

•  Think  short  from  the  start.  Don’t 
try  to  do  too  much;  stick  to  one  theme. 

•  Play  “guess  what  happened?”  Your 
answer  is  your  lead,  which  you  should 
read  aloud.  If  it’s  hard  to  do  that,  it’s 
too  complicated. 

•  Change  your  point  of  view.  De¬ 
scribe  a  suicide  attempt  through  the 
eyes  of  “the  cop  who  talked  the  jumper 
down.” 

“1  had  an  ordinary  war”  was  the 


opening  for  Donald  Murray’s  third 
novel.  At  age  70  —  with  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  eight  books  on  writing  and  a 
flock  of  fiction  and  poetry  projects  — 
the  “dean  of  newspaper  writing  coach¬ 
es”  does  what  he  urges  reporters  to  do 
every  time  they  start  a  story:  Forget 
what  you  know. 

Murray,  whose  recently  revised  Writ¬ 
ing  for  Your  Reader  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  many  newsrooms  as  class¬ 
rooms,  dashes  off  the  first  draft  of  his 
weekly  Boston  Globe  column  in  45 
minutes.  Speed  frees  him  of  glibness 
and  lets  him  find  “accidents  of  insight 
and  language.” 

Calling  himself  “energized  by  sur¬ 
prise,”  Murray  said,  “1  write  easily  — 
and  that’s  no  accident.  Write  fast  to  es¬ 
cape  your  inner  censor.” 

Murray  thinks  fine  writing  doesn’t 
mean  brows  furrowed  over  blank 
screens.  To  avoid  writer’s  block,  “lower 
your  standards,”  he  said.  “The  perfect 
is  the  enemy  of  the  good.  Focus  on  the 
meal,  not  on  the  placemats.  You’ve  got 
to  get  a  text.” 

Then,  he  hones  draft  by  draft. 

“No  matter  how  good  it  is,”  he  sug¬ 
gested,  “if  it  doesn’t  advance  the  story, 
cut  it.” 

Mark  Kramer  of  Atlantic  Monthly 
wrote:  “  ‘1  like  to  be  mean  when  1  op¬ 
erate,’  Danny  Anderson  growls.  ‘1  nev¬ 
er  eat  breakfast  when  I’m  operating  in 
the  morning,  and  today  1  feel  mean. 
We’re  on  for  two  this  morning  —  an 
amp  and  an  aorta.’  ” 

Kramer  shares  Murray’s  belief  that 
knowing  what  you’re  going  to  write  too 
early  can  stifle  ideas,  and  result  in  rig¬ 
orous  editing  and  spare  sentences. 
Creative  writing  is  no  excuse  for  self- 
indulgence. 

“Rules  1  to  10  are:  Is  it  interesting? 
If  it’s  not,  or  it’s  trivial  or  foolish.  I’m 
doing  something  wrong,”  Kramer  said. 

Feature  writers  can  easily  merge  de¬ 
tails  with  the  storyteller’s  intimate 
voice,  he  contended. 

“You  can  set  scenes  in  two  to  four 
sentences,  to  give  the  reader  a  feeling 
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of  immediacy,”  Kramer  advised.  “Don’t 
just  cover  the  speech  —  don’t  just  go 
where  you’re  supposed  to  go.” 

Spice  up  a  ho-hum  piece  about  a 
halfway  house  by  riding  the  bus  with 
one  of  the  residents  and  “letting  the 
character  walk  through”  an  experience, 
he  recommended. 

The  less  obvious  angle  may  be  the 
real  one,  Kramer  has  found. 

The  story  of  two  women  opening  a 
restaurant  is  a  yawner  —  but  not  if  one 
of  them  embraces  and  the  other  is 
wary  of  the  independence  such  a  ven¬ 
ture  brings. 

Dig  deeper,  and  listen  to  how  people 
say  things.  “Word  choice  is  very  reveal¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  Give  readers  a  feeling  of 
immediacy  with  details  —  colors  of 
rooms,  scraps  of  conversation. 

Kramer  insisted  that  editors  can, 
and  must,  go  beyond  brevity  and  sound 
bites  if  they  want  to  stay  in  business. 

“The  inverted  pyramid  ends  with 
the  five  W’s,  and  that’s  only  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  he  said.  “Without  context,  they 


mystify.  Readers  urgently  want  to  com¬ 
prehend  —  not  just  information,  but 
patterns.” 

Jackie  MacMullan,  Boston  Globe 
wrote:  “The  residuals  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore  were  everywhere.  See  that  scowl 
on  Dino  Radja’s  face?  Wouldn’t  you  be 
mad  if  you  had  to  sit  and  watch  the 
Celtics  blow  a  double-overtime  loss  to 
Washington  after  you  fouled  out  with 
29  seconds  left  in  regulation?” 

MacMullan  can’t  hang  around,  on 
deadline,  but  her  years  on  the  Nation¬ 
al  Basketball  Association  beat  let  her 
cultivate  the  kind  of  “immersion  story” 
that  Kramer  favors. 

Since  MacMullan  believes  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  most  valuable  resource  is  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  set  a  scene,  editors’  constant, 
“we  need  this  now;”  demands  are 
“crazy,”  she  said,  adding,  “When  we 
have  the  luxury  of  time,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.” 

MacMullan  is  proudest  of  a  story 
that  took  two  years  to  develop,  her 
probing  profile  of  New  York  Knicks 


star  Patrick  Ewing. 

She  gave  the  same  advice  as  many 
other  workshop  speakers:  By  simply 
hanging  out  with  your  subject,  you  can 
establish  a  relationship  and  gradually 
win  his  trust. 

Of  Ewing,  she  said,  “He  told  me 
things  he’d  never  tell  anybody  else.” 

Michael  Winerup  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote:  “Julie  Callahan,  the  20- 
year-old  homeless  runaway  and  ward  of 
the  state,  did  not  own  a  suitcase.  She 
arrived  from  the  borderline  unit  with 
six  large  cardboard  boxes,  one  filled 
with  stuffed  animals” 

This  passage  is  from  Nine  Highland 
Road,  Winerup’s  new  book  about  life  in 
a  group  mental  home.  But  it  could 
have  been  from  any  of  the  award-win¬ 
ning  “Our  Towns”  columns  he’s 
cranked  out  for  the  Times  twice  a  week 
for  8  years. 

Winerup  thinks  too  many  feature 
writers  simply  interview  people  about 
what  they  do,  instead  of  showing  them 
actually  doing  what  they  do. 


He  echoed  what  seemed  to  be  the 
mantra  of  the  Hartford  workshop: 
There’s  no  substitute  for  being  there. 

Sitting  in  on  a  support  group  for 
children  whose  parents  have  died,  go¬ 
ing  door-to-door  with  the  Girl  Scouts’ 
top  cookie  seller,  watching  a  mob  wit¬ 
ness  rehearse  his  testimony:  “I  want  to 
be  there,”  Winerup  said,  “to  see  it  hap¬ 
pen.” 

By  working  on  several  topics  at  the 
same  time,  Winerup  offered,  feature 
writers  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  access 
they  need. 

He  once  waited  for  six  months  to 
get  a  “one-hour  moment,”  then  used 
“back  and  forth  dialogue  as  a  great  way 
to  convey  a  tremendous  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  without  description.” 

For  him,  the  key  to  a  short  feature  is 
to  “Pick  the  right-sized  subject  —  the 
slice  that’s  new,  that  breaks  new 
ground,  that  makes  you  think  in  a  new 
way.”  If  subject  and  angle  are  O.K., 
Winerup  said  he  finds  writing  “a  piece 
of  cake.” 


Murdoch  eases 
U.K,  price  war 

RUPERT  MURDOCH’S  UK.  tabloid 
Sun  has  declared  a  cease  fire  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  price  war  it  started  two  years 
ago. 

The  national  tab  returned  its  cover 
price  to  25  pence,  or  400,  from  23 
pence,  or  360,  because  of  rising 
newsprint  prices. 

In  1993  Murdoch  slashed  the  price  to 
20  pence,  or  320,  starting  a  price  war 
that  has  cost  U.K.  papers  millions  of 
dollars  in  lost  revenues. 

In  June  1994,  he  followed  his  own 
lead  by  cutting  the  Times’  price  from  45 
pence,  to  30  pence,  and  eventually  to 
20  pence. 

Analysts  said  the  price  cuts,  prompt¬ 
ed  by  circulation  declines,  failed, 
Reuters  reported. 

“He  didn’t  increase  circulation  by 
anywhere  near  enough  to  cover  the 
price  cut,”  said  Anthony  de  Larrinaga  of 
the  brokerage  Panmure  Gordon. 

“It  was  costing  him  an  arm  and  a 
leg,”  he  added. 

Larrinaga  said  a  price  hike  at  the  Sun 
recoups  lost  revenue  faster  than  a  hike 
at  the  Times  because  the  racy  Sun  sells 
over  4  million  copies  a  day,  making  it 
the  biggest  U.K.  daily. 

The  Times  still  sells  for  20  pence 
while  it  tries  to  build  market  share 
among  the  market’s  so-called  quality 
papers. 

U.K.  newsprint  prices  rose  about  15% 
in  January  and  are  scheduled  for  anoth¬ 
er  30%  to  33%  increase  July  1. 

Knight-Ridder’s 
Batten  dies  at  59 

JAMES  K.  BATTEN,  59,  chairman  of 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  died  of  brain  cancer 
June  24. 

Batten  had  been  seriously  ill  since 
surgery  to  remove  a  malignant  brain  tu¬ 
mor  in  July  1994. 

To  ease  succession  at  the  chain.  Bat¬ 
ten  in  March  ceded  his  position  as  chief 
executive  officer  to  president  Tony  Rid¬ 
den 

Batten  began  his  career  at  Knight- 
Ridder  in  1957,  as  a  21-year-old  reporter 
at  the  Charlotte  Observer.  He  was 
named  president  of  Knight-Ridder  in 
1982,  adding  the  CEO  position  in  1988 
and  becoming  chairman  and  CEO  in 
1989. 


To  avoid  writer^s  block,  “lower  your  standards,” 
he  said.  “The  perfect  is  the  enemy  of  the  good. 
Focus  on  the  meal,  not  on  the  placemats. 
YouVe  got  to  get  a  text.” 
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Take  A  Ride 
On  The  Infobahn 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  chairman  urges  newspapers 
of  all  sizes  to  get  on  the  information  superhighway 


by  John  Consoli 

NEWSPAPERS  DO  NOT  need  to  be 
large,  diversified  media  companies  to 
get  ahead  in  the  information  game, 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
chairman  Uzal  Martz  Jr.  said  in  the 
opening  address  to  this  year’s  Nexpo 
conference  in  Atlanta. 

But  while  newspapers  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  future,  they  must  also  keep 
their  “feet  on  the  ground”  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  their  “strength  remains  in  our 
newspaper  heritage,”  the  NAA  chair¬ 
man  added. 

Martz,  who  also  is  the  publisher  of 
the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican,  said, 
“For  the  newspaper  industry,  the  threat 
and  opportunity  of  the  digital  explo¬ 
sion  is  captured  in  the  term  ‘new  me¬ 
dia’  —  a  catchall  label  for  everything 
from  audiotex  to  movies-on-demand  to 
computer  delivery  of  all  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation.” 

He  said  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  extremely  fast  pace  of  the  dig¬ 
ital  explosion  will  make  newspapers 
obsolete. 

But  Martz  added  that  he  was  “happy 


to  report  that  more  and  more  papers 
are  seeing  less  threat  and  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  change  at  hand.” 

A  recent  NAA  survey  of  650  U.S. 
newspapers  found  “tremendous  growth” 
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Uzal  Martz 


in  electronic  information  services,  he 
said. 

Martz  urged  newspapers  to  adopt  a 
four-lane  Infobahn  strategy  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  industry’s  electronic 
future. 

This  strategy,  he  explained,  consists 
of  four  lanes  a  newspaper  must  travel 


in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  future:  lane  one  is  ink  on  paper; 
lane  two,  basic  audiotex  services;  lane 
three,  enhanced  audiotex  services;  and 
lane  four,  online  services. 


“We  all  know  the  first  lane  well,  for 
newspapers  have  engineered  and  re¬ 
fined  ink  on  paper  since  Gutenberg  in¬ 
vented  the  printing  press  in  1450,”  he 
said. 

“This  lane  will  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  for  many  years  to  come.  No  other 
medium  is  so  inexpensive,  so  portable, 
so  easy  to  scan  as  is  the  printed  news¬ 
paper.” 

Citing  examples  of  the  industry’s 
commitment  to  the  printed  product 
Martz  cited  NAA  Capital  Expenditure 
Survey  estimates  that  American  news¬ 
papers  will  spend  some  $1.2  billion  in 
1995  “on  everything  from  plant  expan¬ 
sion  and  modernization  to  new  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Moving  to  lane  two,  Martz  said  that 
over  40%  of  the  650  papers  surveyed 
by  NAA  will  have  free-to-caller  audio¬ 
tex  services  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  third  lane,  enhanced  audiotex 
services,  includes  30%  to  40%  of  U.S. 
papers  surveyed  that  offer  fax-back  ser¬ 
vices,  voice  personals  and  talking 
classifieds. 

The  fourth  lane  of  Martz’s  Infobahn, 
online  services,  is  growing  rapidly. 
Still,  only  10%  of  the  nation’s  50  mil¬ 
lion  households  have  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

Newspaper  alliances  with  national 
online  service  providers  —  America 
Online,  Prodigy,  CompuServe,  PC 
links  to  the  Internet,  the  New  Century 
Network  (see  related  story  on  page  17) 
—  are  ways  the  industry  is  making  in¬ 
roads  on  this  portion  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  highway,  Martz  said. 

“Don’t  wait  for  the  industry  giants  or 
new  competitors  to  show  you  the  way,” 
Martz  urged  Nexpo  attendees.  “The 
only  way  to  learn  is  to  go  out  and  do  it. 
The  big  kids  on  the  block  might  have 
more  resources,  but  they  don’t  have  a 
more  competitive  need.” 


“Don’t  wait  for  the  industry  giants  or  new 
competitors  to  show  you  the  way,”  Martz  urged 
Nexpo  attendees.  “The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  go 
out  and  do  it.  The  big  kids  on  the  block  might 
have  more  resources,  but  they  don’t  have  a  more 
competitive  need.” 
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Timetable 

New  Century  Network  hopes  to  have  its  national  network  of 
local  online  services  operational  within  two  years 


by  John  Consoli 

NEW  CENTURY  NETWORK,  an  al¬ 
liance  of  nine  of  the  nation’  largest 
newspaper  companies  formed  in  April, 
is  hoping  to  have  its  national  network 
operational  within  the  next  two  years, 
with  an  initial  base  of  75  papers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  interim  CEO  Peter  Winter. 

The  initial  objective  of  NCN  is  to 
help  local  newspapers  provide  online 
services  to  their  communities.  Once 
that  is  accomplished,  a  national  net¬ 
work  of  these  services  will  be  offered 
so  that  customers  in  local  markets  can 
access  news,  information  and  advertis¬ 
ing  from  around  the  country. 

According  to  Winter,  newspapers 
that  want  to  be  part  of  the  network 
must  have  Internet  compatible  online 
services  in  place  by  that  time.  Current¬ 
ly,  he  said,  there  are  35  newspapers 
that  offer  such  services. 

At  a  meeting  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America’s 
annual  marketing  conference  in  At¬ 
lanta  this  week.  Winter  announced  the 
plan,  noting  that  the  cost  of  affiliating 
with  the  network  would  be  ready  by 
July  30  and  global  technology  compli¬ 
ance  standards  were  expected  to  be  in 
place  by  Sept.  30. 

This  he  described  as  the  facilitation 
stage  of  the  network. 

Newspapers  that  want  to  be  part  of 
the  network  will  be  able  to  get  assis¬ 
tance  in  establishing  their  own  online 
service. 

Once  the  goal  of  75  papers  is 
reached,  the  second,  or  facilitation, 
stage  will  begin.  During  this  period, 
the  various  online  services  of  local 
newspapers  around  the  country  will  be 
interconnected  and  an  archive  of 
newspaper  information  will  be  created. 

In  the  third  stage,  content  will  be 
fine-tuned  and  attempts  will  be  made 
to  sell  advertising  on  the  network. 

Winter  said  it  will  be  each  local 


Peter  Winter 


newspaper’s  responsibility  to  get  the 
customer  from  one  newspaper’s  system 
to  another. 

Winter  described  the  Internet  as  a 
“surrogate  marketing  arm  of  NCN.”  He 
said  and  the  Internet  will  “conform”  to 
NCN  standards. 

“Internet  people  will  be  promoting 
the  value  of  NCN,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  that  want  to  be  part  of 
the  network.  Winter  said,  “better  be 
experimenting  with  the  Internet  right 
now.” 

In  addition  to  the  Internet,  Winter 
said  network  services  could  also  be  of¬ 
fered  via  Prodigy,  America  Online  and 
other  online  distributors. 

Advertising,  he  said,  would  initially 
be  sold  locally. 

“We  have  had  200  requests  from 
newspapers  for  information  about  how 
to  affiliate  —  from  small  papers  to  the 
major  ones,”  Winter  said. 


NCN  member  newspaper  chains  in¬ 
clude  Advance  Publications,  Cox 
Newspapers,  Gannett  Co.,  Hearst 
Corp.,  Knight-Riddet  Inc.,  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.,  Tribune  Co.,  Washington  Post 
Co.  and  New  York  Times  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  founding  part¬ 
ners,  any  newspaper  in  the  country  can 
participate  in  the  network. 

Omaha,  Grand  Rapids 
order  big  Harris 
prepress  systems 

AS  THE  NEXPO  show  opened  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Harris  Publishing  Systems  Corp. 
announced  two  big  prepress  systems  or¬ 
ders  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  and 
Grand  Rapids  Press. 

At  both  papers,  the  Harris  orders  in¬ 
clude  the  company’s  XP-21  Server, 
Replicated  Server  Database  software, 
Mac  Server  software,  Photoshop  Plug¬ 
in  application  software,  IMAGES  (Im¬ 
age  Management  And  Graphics  En¬ 
hancement  System)  Workstation  soft¬ 
ware,  an  AP/Leaf  Desk  Input  Interface 
and  j-PEG  Compression. 

Both  orders  also  call  for  installation 
of  Harris’  page  management  and  track¬ 
ing  system,  PageTrak,  plus  a  Harris  Van¬ 
tage  Image  Archive  System. 

Eor  newsrooms,  both  papers  ordered 
Harris’  NewsMaker  Editorial  system 
with  workstations  and  Wire  Server  soft¬ 
ware. 

At  the  World-Herald,  Harris  will  in¬ 
stall  its  MetroCASH  Classified  Ad  sys¬ 
tem  including  a  Sun  Spatc20-based 
database  server,  related  software  and 
MS  Windows-based  client  workstations. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  is  installing 
Harris  Automatic  Fax  Out  software, 
NewsMaker  Pagination  workstation 
software  licenses  Classified  Pagination 
software  and  2100  Display  Ad  Makeup 
software. 
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Pressroom 
Productivity 
And  Automation 

Systems  for  training  and  troubleshooting;  cut-off  control  and 
imposition;  keyless  and  digital  inking;  Wifag  debuts  shaftless  presses 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

PRESS  MAKERS  ARRIVED  at  Nexpo 
not  only  with  their  latest  machines, 
but  also  with  new  systems  to  support 
press  operations. 

Advances  range  from  page  planning 
to  on-the-fly  page  changes,  from  the 
reels  to  the  inkers.  What  they  all  repre¬ 
sent  are  efforts  to  make  operations  eas¬ 
ier,  faster  and  more  efficient. 

Keyless  color  offset?  It  was  almost 
old  news.  Every  major  vendor  of  dou¬ 
ble-width  presses  seemed  to  offer  it, 
and  all  those  without  U.S.  orders  had 
overseas  customers  for  keyless  presses. 

Newest  Nexponent 

The  sole  exception  among  the  key¬ 
less  crowd  was  a  Swiss  press  manufac¬ 
turer  new  to  the  North  American  news¬ 
paper  market.  Though  Bern-based 
Wifag  Maschinenfabrik  had  been  repre¬ 
sented  at  Nexpo  before,  this  year’s  show 
was  the  first  in  which  it  occupied  its 
own  full  booth. 

For  Nexpo  ’95,  Wifag  promoted  three 
versions  of  a  new  press  —  for  which  it 
has  three  orders  for  two  versions  with 
conventional  inking. 

What  all  three  versions  have  in  com¬ 
mon  is  what  they  lack:  mechanical  drive 
shafts.  Each  driven  element  on  the 
press  has  its  own  individual  drive  unit. 

Wifag  designed  its  Gearless  Trans¬ 
mission  Drive  (GTD)  presses  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  press  controls  supplier, 
Swiss  engineering  firm  Asea  Brown 
Boveri  (which  is  also  putting  controls 
on  all  Wall  Street  Journal  presses  for  the 
paper’s  color-conversion  project,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ABB  executive). 

According  to  Wifag,  the  design  was 
the  next  step  after  providing  au¬ 
topasters,  infeed  units  and  driven  rollers 


Rockwell's  Qoss  Newsliner  press  with 
keyless  inking  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News 


mechanically  unconnected  to  its  press¬ 
es. 

Wifag  abandoned  an  earlier  attempt 
at  shaftless  design  30  years  ago.  But 
even  with  today’s  demands  for  more 
and  more-precise  color  printing  at 
newspapers,  Wifag,  ABB  and  three 
French  dailies  believe  the  design  can 
now  work. 

As  in  so  many  other  applications,  ad¬ 
vances  in  integrated  circuits  are  credit¬ 
ed  with  turning  a  design  concept  into  a 
working  machine.  The  level  of  control 
required,  especially  synchronization,  is 
now  achievable,  according  to  Wifag  and 
ABB. 

“It’s  not  new  drive  technology;  it’s 


very  late  technology,”  said  John  C. 
jellovitz,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  at  ABB  Industrial  Systems  in 
suburban  Chicago. 

“  .  .  .  It’s  the  application,”  added 
Wifag’s  Noel  McEvoy. 

A  motorized  timing  belt  rotates  each 
blanket  cylinder,  and  because  impres¬ 
sion  cylinders  are  individually  driven, 
plate  change,  preinking,  dampening, 
start-up  and  wash  are  independent 
functions. 

Besides  the  main  drive  and  vertical 
shafts,  mechanical  transmission  compo¬ 
nents  eliminated  in  the  design  include 
gears  and  clutches,  connecting  shafts, 
register  devices,  plate  cylinder  clutches 
and  register  clutches  between  units  and 
folders. 

According  to  Wifag,  the  design  cuts 
waste  through  autonomous  and  simulta¬ 
neous  or  sequential  webbing  (with  in¬ 
active  units  stopped),  allows  tension 
control  at  individual  adjustment  points 
from  paster  to  folder  under  a  full  range 
of  conditions,  enables  units  to  be  run  as 
need  according  to  press  layout,  reduces 
weight  and  height  using  compact  H- 
type  units  stacked  for  two-level  access 
to  an  eight-couple  tower,  has  fewer 
parts  that  require  less  maintenance, 
conserves  power  by  activating  only 
units  needed  to  print,  and  generates 
less  heat  and  noise. 

Wifag  attributes  superior  printing  to 
smaller  register  deviation  owing  to  more 
precise  adjustment  of  cylinder  speed 
and  position,  more  accurate  dot  trans¬ 
fer,  and  absence  of  other  error  from 
gear  backlash  and  web  slackening  with¬ 
in  each  tower. 

Jellovitz  and  McEvoy  said  the  gener¬ 
al  design  criterion  of  the  370  GTD  was 
achieving  print  quality  similar  to  that 
obtained  from  a  common-impression 
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Page -wide  ink  trough  and  scoop  roller  on  Wifag  OF  570 
QTD  shaftless  keyless  offset  press 


satellite  unit. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  370  GTD,  a 
version  with  flying  page  changing  unit 
(PCU)  allows  plate  changes  at  full  pro¬ 
duction  speed.  Without  stopping  the 
entire  press,  changes  can  be  made  for 
late-breaking  news,  different  editions  or 
possibly  even  the  pagination  of  the  pa¬ 
per  using  another  roll  of  different  width 
on  the  RTP. 

All  versions  include  compensation 
for  fan-out  between  the  lower  and  up¬ 
per  units  and  a  fixed  double  turner  bar 
assembly  for  various  half-web  travel  op¬ 
tions  possible  without  rearrangement  of 
bars. 

While  McEvoy  acknowledged  that 
Wifag  presses  typically  cost  about  10% 
more  than  other  presses  marketed  to 
the  same  segment,  Jellovitz  said  the  new 
drive  technology  lowers  that  cost 
through  elimination  of  components  and 
savings  on  power,  maintenance,  waste, 
even  space. 

Savings  may  also  accrue  from  more 
efficiently  meeting  product  demands. 
The  Midi  Libre,  in  Montpellier,  bought 
a  370  with  PCU  in  order  to  produce  its 
various  editions  using  only  one  press. 
(Dailies  in  Perpignan  and  Brest  bought 
smaller  370  GTDs  without  PCUs.) 

Jellovitz  pointed  out  that  even  with¬ 
out  the  PCU,  “you  can  change  a  lot  of 
plates  at  the  same  time”  instead  of 
inching  cylinders  one  after  another. 

McEvoy  noted  that  making  the  most 
of  the  PCU  requires  a  split-arm  reel, 
specialized  folder  capabilities  and  other 
features  and  controls  absent  on  a  stan¬ 
dard  370. 

He  added  that  printing  units  on  both 
versions  are  the  same,  and  that  full  or 
partial  conversions  to  PCU  are  possible. 


Presses  equipped  with  split  arm  reels, 
he  said,  are  ready  for  upgrading. 

Jellovitz  said  he  viewed  the  new  press 
as  an  opportunity  for  pressrooms  at  pa¬ 
pers  with  the  most  advanced  zoning  to 
catch  up  with  their  sophisticated  mail- 
room  capabilities. 

The  370  GTD  presses  use  AC  mo¬ 
tors,  a  fact  that  McEvoy  said  makes  the 


inker  the  only  major  difference  between 
the  570  GTD  and  the  370. 

There  are,  however,  major  differences 
between  the  570  and  other  keyless 
presses.  Like  others,  it  does  not  rely  on 
an  anilox  roll.  Ink  is  applied  directly  to 
a  large  form  roller  by  a  scoop  roller  that 
turns  rhrough  the  ink  trough. 

Though  large,  the  form  roller  is  not 


Wifag  abandoned  an  earlier  attempt  at  shaftless 
design  30  years  ago.  But  even  with  today’s 
demands  for  more  and  more^precise  color  printing 
at  newspapers,  Wifag,  ABB  and  three  French 
dailies  believe  the  design  can  now  work. 


press  design  “extremely  important”  to 
newspapers  in  Europe  because  of  the 
cost  of  power  there. 

According  to  Jellovitz,  in  the  United 
States,  only  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
uses  an  AC  drive.  He  predicted  that 
while  AC  power  is  more  expensive  to¬ 
day  than  DC,  it  will  become  cheaper 
within  a  couple  of  years,  enough  for  AC 
drives  to  account  for  the  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  U.S.  sales. 

Keyless  and 
digital  inkers 

Wifag  also  introduced  the  newest  of 
the  keyless  presses  —  one  that  appears 
to  have  the  shortest  ink  train,  its  dia¬ 
gram  looking  little  different  at  first 
glance  than  that  for  a  flexo  press. 

Wifag’s  North  American  sales  vice 
president  Joe  Ondras  called  the  short 


the  same  size  as  the  plate  cylinder,  help¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  ghosting.  A  self-regu¬ 
lating,  rounded-edge  swinging  carbide 
doctor  blade  helps  form  the  ink  film 
and  clean  the  form  roller.  An  optional 
“smoothing  roller”  is  also  available. 

For  page-wide  density  control,  Wifag 
has  partitioned  the  doctor  blade  assem¬ 
bly  into  four  sections.  The  dampening 
system  may  be  either  three-roller  spray 
type  or  brush  dampener. 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  likewise 
dispenses  with  anilox  inking  on  its 
Goss  Newsliner,  which  was  one  of  the 
few  big  presses  erected  on  the  show 
floor. 

Unlike  Wifag’s  570,  however, 
Newsliner  uses  no  doctor  blade.  In  its 
longer  ink  train,  the  press  uses  a  rider 
roller,  two  oscillating  drums,  rail  drum, 
transfer  roller  scraper  roller  and  a 
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Evansville  Courier  Co.'s  flexo  press,  showing  third  KBA-Motter  FX~4  three  color  unit  atop  third  position  and  relocated 
halfdeck  to  its  right 


scraper-augur  and  two  form  rollers. 

Rather  than  a  fountain,  ink  is  held  in 
a  small,  pressurized  reservoir,  from 
which  it  is  delivered  to  the  rail  drum  by 
four  independently  driven  pumps  per 
couple. 

In  this  positive-feed  system,  the 
pump  motors  track  the  press  speed  to 
maintain  density,  with  some  shade  con¬ 
trol  possible. 

The  scraper  roller  and  scraper-augur 
assembly  remove  ink  from  nonprint  ar¬ 
eas  for  recirculation. 

Newsliner  also  has  its  couples 
arranged  in  H-type  fashion,  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  its  compactness.  The  tower 
on  view  at  Nexpo  was  headed  for  its 
press’  premier  installation,  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Other  Newsliner  or¬ 
ders  are  pending  in  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America,  where  the  choice  of 
inker  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

In  addition  to  keyless  and  digital 
inkers,  Rockwell  said  Newsliner  will  be 
available  in  an  open-fountain  model. 

At  the  Mitsubishi  Lithographic 


Presses  USA  booth,  the  focus  was  the 
large  recent  sale  to  the  Washington 
Post:  eight  12-web  tower  presses.  It  is 
the  press  maker’s  first  keyless  sale  to  a 
U.S.  paper,  will  be  its  largest  keyless  in¬ 
stallation  anywhere  and  is  its  first  order 
for  keyless  color  towers. 

A  pioneer  in  keyless  offset,  Mit¬ 
subishi  began  offering  keyless  color 
units  only  recently.  Early  on,  it  settled 
on  a  copper  ink  metering  drum  instead 
of  an  anilox  roll. 

The  Post  is  the  company’s  fifth  U.S. 
newspaper  customer.  Other  recent  key¬ 
less  orders  came  from  three  Japanese 
papers.  A  fourth  Japanese  paper  and 
two  in  South  Korea  ordered  conven¬ 
tional  offset  presses. 

Almost  half  of  the  250  Mitsubishi 
presses  sold  employ  keyless  inking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  sales  manager  Ron  Ehrhardt. 

Notable  in  the  Post’s  order  is  the  use 
of  two-arm  reels.  While  the  press  is  run¬ 
ning,  one  arm  can  be  loaded  with  a 
page-wide  roll  for  different  paging  in 
different  editions  (E&P,  June  24,  p.  10). 

“1  think,  finally, 
keyless  has  come  of 
age,”  said  Dave 
Murley,  general 
manager  in  North 
America  for  Seken 
Graphics  Inc.  Mur¬ 
ley  was  there 
through  its  grow¬ 
ing  pains,  as  Crab¬ 
tree  Vickers  tried 
to  introduce  key¬ 
less  offset  in  its 
Civilox  inking  sys¬ 
tem  years  ago. 

Based  in  Fukuo¬ 
ka  and  Tokyo, 
Seiken,  said  Mur¬ 
ley,  is  “banking” 
on  keyless.  Japan’s 


Rockwell’s  magnetic  label  for  its  Smart  Comps  multiweb 
automatic  cut-off  control  system 
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Asahi  Shimbun,  he  said,  is  about  to  in¬ 
stall  a  six-cylinder  Y-type  Seiken  keyless 
press.  He  characterized  Seiken’s  design 
as  “medium-train”  in  size  and  complexi¬ 
ty.  Seiken,  too,  uses  a  copper-clad  roller 
to  meter  ink.  But  it  is  a  doctored  meter¬ 
ing  roll. 

Though  Seiken  is  still  very  much  in 
the  business  of  supplying  add-on  color 
units,  hybrid  presses,  offset  conversions 
and  retrofits  to  conventional  presses  — 
“any  make  of  press”  —  it  has  also  re¬ 
cently  added  its  own  Type  40  press, 
which  Murley  said  is  “the  last  of  the 
range  of  presses”  for  Seiken.  The  Type 
40  is  a  single-wide,  once-around  tubular 
press  available  in  three  unit  configura¬ 
tions  so  that  presses  or  press  lines  can 
be  customized  for  each  site. 

The  Type  50  introduced  at  Nexpo 
’94  has  sold  well  in  the  Far  East,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  China,  according  to  Murley. 
But  Seiken,  he  said,  hopes  its  “bread- 
and-butter”  color  add-on  business  will 
help  it  break  into  the  North  American 
market,  where,  he  said,  its  75,000-cph 
double-width  Type  70  can  easily  be  fit¬ 
ted  into  existing  presslines. 

At  TKS  (U.S. A.)  Inc.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Jesse  Strong  said  that  while  the 
company  has  withdrawn  from  keyless 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  still  pursuing 
the  technology  for  Japanese  customers 
who  want  it.  In  this  market,  it  is  push¬ 
ing  an  implementation  of  digital  ink¬ 
ing  as  “the  essence  of  keyless”  offering 
ink  zone  control  but  with  the  reduced 
waste  and  manning  of  keyless. 

TKS  was  showing  another  color 
tower  headed  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  where  all  presses  are  converting 
to  digital  ink  pumps,  “which  is  now 
standard  equipment”  for  all  TKS  press¬ 
es,  according  to  sales  manager  Mike 
Shafer. 

TKS  showed  the  pumps  operating  in 
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GossNewsliner. 

Making  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner"^ 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-feed  keyless  inker 
redefines  “keyless"  in  quality,  faster  start-up,  reduced  waste, 
and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-feed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard 
with  its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers 
quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  Faster  saleable  copies 
and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination 
of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  systems.  No  adjustments 
during  the  run.  And  no  wash-up.  Ail  of  these  benefits  can  decrease 
operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  “secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
Passive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with 
cells  that  need  to  be  “scraped"  for  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply, 


this  cannot  provide  day-to-day  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed 
keyless  changes  all  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple 
extrude  ink  precisely  and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses 
conventional  two-form  inkers.  The  ^em  also  has  a  small  reser>x)ir 
with  automatic  level  monitoring  and  a  “shade"  or  trim  control 
for  adjustments.  Non-printing  area  ink  is  removed  by  a 
scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation.  And,  no  special  inks 
are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless. 

Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  7D8-850-5600l  F^; 
708-850-6641. 

^  RodOH/Blt  Graphic  Systems 
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the  same  page  simultaneously.  networked  workgroup  publishing  system 
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Give  Quark™  a  call  at  800.326.3946.  Outside  the  U.S.,  call  303.344.3491 . 
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Quark  Publishing  System. 

High-performance  y^orkgroup  publishing  softvyare 


Ql  JARK 


Quark,  Inc.  •  P.O.  Box  480446  •  Denver,  Colorado  80248*0446 

Quark,  Quark  Publishing  System,  OPS,  QuarkCopyDesk,  and  QuarkXPress  are  trodemarks  of  Quark,  Inc.  Reg.  U.S.  Pot. 
&  Tm.  Off.  The  Quork  logo  Is  a  trademark  of  Quork,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  ore  the  properties  of  their  respective  owners. 


its  Nexpo  booth.  The  pumps  will  be 
installed  on  Neiusday’s  TKS  and  Goss 
presses,  where  there  will  be  no  ink  key¬ 
pads  at  the  units.  Control  will  be  cen¬ 
tralized  in  quiet  rooms.  Once  set  up, 
said  Shafer,  the  pumps  ordinarily  need 
no  adjustment  for  each  run. 

Only  dampeners  will  be  adjustable 
on  the  units  at  Newsday. 

“We’re  making  provisions  to  take 
that  to  the  quiet  room  as  well,”  said 
Shafer.  “We’re  talking  to  them.” 

Spray-bar  dampeners  from  Smith 
RPM  will  go  on  the  presses. 

The  Newsday  project  began  in  mid- 
June,  and  Strong  said  work  will  pro¬ 
ceed  one  press  at  a  time,  taking  about 
a  month  on  each,  beginning  with  the 
TKS  units.  In  all,  976  digital  ink 
pumps  will  go  on  the  10  presses,  with 
controls  in  the  10  quiet  rooms. 

To  help  in  automating  ink  setting, 
the  Melville,  N.Y.-based  paper  also 
bought  an  EL300  page  negative  scan¬ 
ner  from  TKS. 

As  at  almost  every  paper,  the  inten¬ 
tion,  said  Strong,  is  to  save  on  start-up 
waste.  He  cited  33%  reductions  in 
start-up  waste  reported  by  Dallas  and 
the  Tampa  Tribune  since  adopting  digi¬ 
tal  ink  pumps,  with  both  expecting  to 
save  more  if  their  open  fountain- 
equipped  halfdeck  were  fitted  with  the 
pumps. 

In  other  matters,  TKS  showed  its 


use  of  a  press  operator  lift  for  easier  ac¬ 
cess  to  second-  and  fourth-tier  stacked 
arch-type  units  from  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  platform  levels.  The  spacing  allows 
installation  of  bustle  wheels  that  con¬ 
trol  fan-out  between  a  tower’s  print 
levels. 

Also,  by  maintaining  web  tension  at 
the  infeed  below  and  outfeed  roller 
above,  TKS  says  its  tower  require  no 
register  checking  as  a  web  exits  the  top 
of  a  tower. 

The  press  maker  promoted  a  stag¬ 
gered  blanket  cylinder  arrangement  in 
order  to  keep  the  web  straight  by  fight¬ 


MAN  Roland’s  Cromoman 


ing  its  pull  to  one  side  or  another,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  tack  of  the  inks  used 
—  an  arrangement  Shafer  said  is  found 
on  horizontal  commercial  presses. 

Saving  waste  on  color  start-ups  was 
also  the  objective  at  Graphic  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  where  the  digital  ink  key 
presetting  system  (DPS)  was  designed 
to  help  streamline  operations  for  those 
without  keyless  presses. 

DPS,  said  marketing  and  sales  man¬ 


ager  Patricia  Johnson,  “basically  takes 
away  the  need  for  plate  scanning.” 

DPS  converts  PostScript  data  inter¬ 
cepted  at  the  RIP  to  recommended  ink 
key  settings  directly  on  GMI’s  Micro¬ 
color  ink  control  console,  where  auto¬ 
matic  adjustment  is  made  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  AutoScanCal  software  for  the 
characteristics  of  each  user’s  press. 

Johnson  maintained  that  GMI  has 
had  no  problems  working  out  inter¬ 
faces  and  specifications  with  RIP  de¬ 
velopers  and  suppliers  of  press  control 
systems.  Those  links  are  not  prepack¬ 
aged,  but  created  for  the  equipment  at 


each  customer  site. 

GMI  also  introduced  its  ColorQuick 
on-web  register  system  that  relies  on  a 
color  bar  only  2mm  deep  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  can  always  detect,  according  to 
Johnson. 

The  color  bar  is  supplied  as  film 
specified  by  GMI  with  target  densities 
that  a  user  locks  into  the  computer. 

“We  can  tie  it  into  the  ink-control 
system,”  she  said,  to  pass  measurements 
and  required  changes  to  the  Microcol¬ 
or. 

Though  very  small,  for  newspapers 
“the  difficulty  is  going  to  be  the  color 
bar,”  conceded  GMI  vice  president 
Fred  Barnes.  But  from  the  experience 
of  his  commercial  customers,  Barnes 
said,  “If  you  want  to  control  the  color 
at  each  ink  key,  you’re  going  to  have  to 
put  the  bar  on.” 

DPS  is  already  in  use,  and  the  on- 
web  color  register  is  in  field  tests,  al¬ 
though  in  neither  case  at  newspapers. 

The  11-year-old  Microcolor  system, 
popular  among  insert  printers,  has 
proved  especially  useful  to  sites  run¬ 
ning  Goss  Community  presses  in  four- 
high  color  towers.  (Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.  has  begun  modifying 
used  Community  units  for  reconfigura¬ 
tion  as  four-highs).  A  Microcolor  sys¬ 
tem  will  also  go  into  operation  with 
the  Goss  Urbanites  installing  at  the 
new  plant  of  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat, 
Dover,  N.H.  The  plant  is  to  begin 
printing  in  September. 

MAN  Roland  is  also  working  on 
presetting  ink  densities  from  RIP  data. 
Sales,  marketing  and  customer  support 
vice  president  Mike  McGuinness 
would  say  only  that  “it’s  not  here  yet 
—  but  it’s  not  that  far  away.” 

New  hardware 

MAN  was  equally  brief  on  its  Di¬ 
coweb  direct  cylinder  imaging  and  era¬ 
sure.  The  “digital  changeover”  process 
is  being  developed  for  both  lithograph¬ 
ic  and  gravure  presses. 

For  the  former,  a  digitally  controlled 
laser  makes  the  imaging  areas  of  the 
metal  surface  of  a  printing  cylinder  ink- 
receptive.  “A  device  similar  to  a  blanket 
washer”  removes  the  ink-receptive  area 
of  the  surface  for  reimaging.  MAN 
showed  a  4/1  offset  test  model  with  dry¬ 
er  at  Drupa  but  said  it  was  not  heavily 
promoting  the  technology  at  Nexpo. 

It  did  have  plenty  of  other  hardware 
and  software,  however,  for  show  and  tell 
at  Nexpo. 

Introduced  in  Europe  at  last  fall’s 


Will  flexo  soon  see  the  direct-to^plate 
opportunities  available  to  offset?  Inquiries  at 
photopolymer  platemaker  NAPP  Systems  Inc. 
brought  only  this  reply  from  Bernard  Johnson: 
“That  is  still  an  R&D  project,  and  is  not  open  for 
publication  yet.” 
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Now  you  can  beat  tough 
deadlines,  save  time,  and 
enhance  your  bottom  line 
with  the  “Dream  Team"— 
KODAK  EKTAPRESS 
PLUS  100, 200, 400,  and 
1600  Professional  Films 
and  the  amazingly^asl 
KODAK  Professional  RFS 
2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


a  for  scanning.  What’s 

more,  the  easy-to-operate 
scanner,  which  scans 
full-frame  35  mm  negs 
or  chromes  in  as  little  as 
11  seconds,  can  help  you 
beat  tight  deadlines  with 
outstanding  image  quality. 

According  to  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  photogra¬ 
pher,  William  Snyder  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  “It  was  overcast  after  a  tornado  leveled 
this  man’s  home  in  Texas.  I  chose  PJB 
(KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400  Professional 
Film)  for  its  great  contrast  and  wonderful  color. 
I  got  a  near-perfect  negative  from  a  difficult 
situation,  and  it  made  scanning  on  deadline 
with  the  2035  Plus  even  faster.’’ 


Photo  ©  William  Snyder/Da//as  Morning 
«ews,1994.  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400 
Professional  Film,  f/4  @  1/750  second. 

KODAK  Professional  RFS  2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  is  already  getting 
impressive  images  that  scan  beautifully, 
go  to  press  on  time, 
and  command  attention. 
You  can  too. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  with  the 
“Dream  Team.”  Call  1-800-242-2424  for 
more  product  information  today. 


©  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  1994.  Kodak,  Ektapress.  and  Plus  are  trademarks. 


IFRA  expo  were  two  new  presses  that 
built  on  previous  models.  MAN  had  al¬ 
ready  sold  three  Ecoman  presses  by 
March.  Ecoman  replaces  the  Uni- 
man/Mediaman  in  the  60,000  speed 
range,  with  the  new  bearerless,  eccen¬ 
tric  bearing  technology  and  Turbo 
dampener  now  standard  on  most  MAN 
presses. 

“We  don’t  want  to  give  that  market 
up,”  but  improvements  were  needed  in 
the  product  line,  said  MAN’s  Vince 
Lapinski  earlier  in  the  year. 

Cromoman  is  based  on  MAN  Plam- 
ag-designed  Cromoset  “semicommer¬ 
cial”  single-wide  press.  The  one-around, 
50,000-speed  Cromoman  comes  in  an 
eight-couple  tower.  MAN  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  for  web-reduction 
modifications  to  its  presses. 

Software  and 
support  systems 

Simulator  training  and  remote  diag¬ 
nostics  and  service  were  highlights  at 
man’s  booth. 

Paris-based  Sinapse,  developer  of 
aeronautical  simulator  training  systems, 
was  approached  by  a  consortium  of 
printers  and  suppliers  to  developers  to 
create  press-training  software. 

“The  heatset  version  .  .  .  has  been 
out  for  five  years,”  said  MAN’s  Tom  Bar- 
to,  who  demonstrated  the  newly  re¬ 
leased  cold  web  offset  version. 

The  Sinapse  S.I.R.  system  simulates 
all  press  components  and  virtually  all 
printing  faults.  The  user  interface  con¬ 
sists  of  two  monitors,  mouse  and  key¬ 
board.  One  monitor  shows  the  press 
console;  the  other  displays  simulated 
printed  results.  The  system  runs  specif¬ 
ic  training  courses. 

The  system  can  access  the  entire 
printing  machine  but  can  only  display 
portions  of  a  press  at  one  time.  The 
user  navigates  among  components  and 
functions  using  on-screen  icons. 

S.I.R.  can  be  asked  to  rate  a  user’s 
success  and  show  what  areas  still  need 
work.  It  can  display  side-by-side  com¬ 
parison  of  the  printed  page  and  the 
page  as  it  should  look  with  proper  color 
reproduction. 

The  same  combination  of  fiber  optics 
and  high-resolution  video  that  allows 
patients  to  follow  a  dental  exam  on  a 
TV  monitor  is  being  linked  to  wide¬ 
band  digital  landline  transmission  to 
permit  MAN  technicians  a  close  look 
at  its  customers’  presses. 

For  real-time  interactive  video  and 
audio  communication,  the  system  com¬ 
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prises  three  principal  components:  a 
fiber-optic  video  scope  using  a  flexible 
cable  with  a  remote-articulating  end  to 
explore  ordinarily  inaccessible  parts  of 
a  press;  wireless  headsets  for  operators 
using  the  videoscope;  and  copystand 
video  zoom  camera  for  transmitting  pic¬ 
tures  of  printed  pages. 

Across  the  aisle,  Rockwell  showed 
software  to  automate  cut-off  control 
and  imposition. 

Smart  Comps  uses  small  (half-inch) 
flexible  magnetic  labels  as  cut-off  con¬ 
trol  sensor  targets  for  a  system  able  to 
handle  up  to  10  webs  (one  label  per 
web)  and  detectable  through  several 
web  layers  in  the  folder.  It  uses  a  sensor 
in  the  folder,  an  encoder  at  the  plate 
cylinder  and  a  I”x5”x5”  Avery  applica¬ 
tor  at  the  angle  bar. 

Cut-off  control  is  achieved  on  any 
press  at  start-up  between  200  and 
10,000  iph,  reducing  waste  and  requir¬ 
ing  no  printed  image. 

With  resulting  newsprint  savings  for 
larger  papers,  said  Rockwell  newspaper 
marketing  manager  Beth  Fawcett, 
“we’re  figuring  on  a  two-year  payback” 
for  users  of  the  system. 

Once  an  operator  is  familiar  with  the 
system,  she  said,  set-up  time  should 
amount  to  no  more  than  two  minutes. 
Smart  Comps  uses  touch-screen  con¬ 
trols  and  shows  compensator  assign¬ 
ments  for  each  web  and,  in  a  separate 
display,  the  more-often-used  label 
screen.  The  system  calculates  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  direction  for  moving  a  com¬ 
pensator,  then  automatically  positions 
it. 

Built  around  an  algorithm  developed 
by  Rockwell’s  Science  Center,  Auto 
Imposition  software  examines  all  possi¬ 
ble  impositions  within  about  10  user- 
defined  productivity  criteria,  then  lists 
the  top  25  possible  impositions  based 
on  ratings  from  least  to  most  difficult. 

The  system  will  suggest  alternative 
layouts  when  certain  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  are  inoperative  or  unavailable 
and  all  requested  and  resulting  addi¬ 
tional  color-availability  positions. 

Auto  Imposition  can  run  on  the  su¬ 
pervisory  workstation  of  Merdian, 
Rockwell’s  new,  Windows  NT-based 
client-server  press  controls  system. 

Unlike  Smart  Comps,  which  comes 
as  a  stand-alone  product  or  part  of  an 
integrated  controls  package,  Rockwell 
is  still  looking  into  the  possibility  of  of¬ 
fering  Auto  Imposition  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  product.  The  product  literature 
describes  it  as  a  package  that  includes 


a  dedicated  PC,  a  CD-ROM  with  a 
site-specific  software  configuration  and 
training. 

In  advance  of  requesting  calcula¬ 
tions,  basic  press  configuration  data  is 
entered,  including  production  and  de¬ 
livery  modes. 

Rockwell  advanced  technology  and 
systems  manager  Allen  E.  Janis  said 
the  system  uses  “certain  productivity 
weighting  factors”  to  arrive  at  its  rec¬ 
ommendations.  The  editable  weighting 
factors  would  'nclude  assigning  diffi¬ 
culty  rating  numbers  to  unit  location, 
roll  size  and  other  attributes  of  a  press 
or  a  given  run. 

For  planning  purposes,  users  can 
pose  “what-if”  situations  to  find  how 
plates  lay  out  on  press  for  each  imposi¬ 
tion,  color  positioning,  web  leads  and 
difficulty  thresholds. 

“You  don’t  have  to  have  the  in- 
house  expert  there  all  the  time,”  Janis 
said.  Now,  he  said,  any  user  “can  lever¬ 
age  that  guy’s  expertise”  by  simply  en¬ 
tering  what  is  known  and  what  needs 
to  be  known. 

The  system  can  output  hard  copy  for 
distribution  to  press  crews. 

As  a  planner,  the  system  can  be  used 
to  create  product  definitions  (e.g.,  a 
given  section  for  a  given  date)  that  are 
tied  into  a  particular  imposition.  And 
a  product  can  be  assigned  to  a  press 
able  to  run  it.  Further,  the  system  can 
calculate  job  completion  time  “based 
on  productivity  numbers  for  each 
press,”  Janis  said. 

More  flexo  capacity 

Flexo’s  growth  gradually  continues. 
Following  its  spring  announcement  that 
it  would  build  a  single-wide  version  of 
the  Colormax  five-color  flexo  press  for 
the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe -Gazette, 
KBA-Motter  exhibited  at  Nexpo  a 
wooden  mock-up  of  the  Colormax  SW 
it  is  engineering.  Engineer  Dean  Swa- 
gert  said  it  probably  will  not  begin  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year. 

Swagert  said  that  while  there  has 
been  some  interest  expressed  in  the 
new  press  for  commercial  work,  little 
has  been  heard  from  other  newspapers, 
adding  that  probably  “not  too  many 
people  know  about  it  yet.” 

It  also  arrived  at  Nexpo  having  just 
concluded  an  agreement  to  install  a 
KBA  FX4  three-color  flexo  unit  on  the 
existing  press  at  the  Evansville  Courier 
Co.  in  Indiana.  The  unit,  Evansville’s 

(See  Presses  on  page  68) 
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struggling  With  The  Elements  Of  Change? 


Change  is  necessary.  To  build  revenue.  To  manage  information  more  effectively.  To  strengthen  your  relationships 
with  your  advertisers.  To  lead  your  newspaper  into  the  future.  But  change  is  difficult  without  the  right  technology. 
GMTI  can  support  you  with  systems  that  allow  you  to  create  new  ways  of  doing  business  while  helping  you  build 
revenue,  manage  better  and  build  stronger  business  relationships.  That's  why  GMTI  exists. 

AdLink  for  Real  Estate  allows  you  to  foster  virtually  unshakable  customer  loyalty.  Just  imagine  your  real 
estate  classifieds  coming  in  through  your  modem,  ready  to  print.  No  more  data  entry.  No  more  proof 
mistakes.  AdLink  gives  you  dramatic  production  savings  while  giving 
your  customers  complete  ad  control,  later  deadlines,  audiotext,  faxback  and  a  picture  database. 

MASS  ( Mobile  Advertising  Sales  System ),  a  PowerBook-based  sales  system  helps  your  sales  people 
become  more  productive  in  the  field.  Up-to-the-minute  information  such  as  market  data,  marketing 
^  S  account  information  is  available  in  seconds,  allowing  your  sales  force  to  perform  tasks  as 

bottom  line  oriented  as  order  entry  and  as  synergistic  as  individualized  presentations. 

DiGiCol.  an  electronic  digital  archive,  provides  reliable  storage,  lightning  fast  search  and  retrieval  of  any  form 
of  digital  material.  Text,  photos,  graphics,  page  images,  even  QuickTime  movies  are  all  stored  in  a 
folly  integrated  system.  In  a  networked  environment,  any  authorized  user  can  conduct  extensive 
searches  from  literally  any  Macintosh  or  Windows-equipped  workstation. 


With  GMTI.  change  has  never  been  easier.  For  more  information  call  (800)  801.3771. 
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Newsprint  pains 
newspapers,  but 
lifts  some  sales 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

ONE  BUSINESS’  CEILING  is  anoth¬ 
er’s  floor. 

Newspapers  are  being  stung  by  soar¬ 
ing  newsprint  prices.  Newsprint  is  the 
biggest  cost  after  labor,  and  it  costs 
50%  more  than  it  did  last  year,  squeez¬ 
ing  newspaper  finances  like  a  vice. 

That’s  one  reason  newspapers  plan 
to  triple  their  spending  on  totalizing 
systems  to  $4.7  million  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America’s  annual  survey  of  capital 
spending. 

While  newspapers  are  smarting, 
their  focus  on  saving  newsprint  is  lift¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  companies  that  sell 
systems  for  cutting  waste  and  manag¬ 
ing  production. 

Christer  Olsson,  president  of  the 
Swedish  firm  Denex  Systems  Technol¬ 
ogy,  said  that  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1995,  sales  of  totalizing  and  production 
management  systems  have  quadrupled, 
compared  with  the  12  months  of  1994. 

Olsson  said  “tremendous  interest” 


in  Denex’s  new  Copy  Track  II  system, 
an  updated  version  of  a  system  al¬ 
ready  in  place  some  U.S.  papers,  is 
largely  the  result  of  newsprint  price 
increases. 

EAE,  the  German  firm  with  U.S. 
headquarters  in  Georgia,  introduced  a 
production  planning  tool  with  an  in¬ 
terface  to  mailroom  and  materials  han¬ 
dling  components.  The  PC-based  sys¬ 
tem  is  designed  to  automate  press  set¬ 
up  and  plan  inserts. 

U.S.  operations  vice  president 
Christian  Eickhoff  said  waste  manage¬ 
ment,  a  major  focus  in  Europe,  is  at¬ 
tracting  new  interest  at  American  pa¬ 
pers. 

Similarly,  vendors  of  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems  report  strong  sales,  partly  because 
a  log  jam  of  new  printing  plants  is 
breaking  up,  resulting  in  new  mail- 
rooms,  and  partly  because  publishers 
seek  more  efficiency. 

GMA  president  and  CEO  Randy 
Seidel  said  the  inserter  company  had  a 
record  year  in  1994  and  business  was 
continuing  “very  strong.” 

It  was  so  strong  that  before  the  SLS- 
2000  inserter  made  its  debut  at  the 
show,  20  of  the  units  had  already  been 
sold  to  U.S.  papers. 

They  are  designed  to  be  more  accu¬ 
rate,  saving  newsprint. 

Kansa  Corp.  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  fin¬ 
ished  its  fiscal  year  this  month  with 
business  about  20%  higher,  according 
to  Ron  Swint,  vice  president  and  mar¬ 
keting  director. 

He  said  tight  budgets  resulting  from 
higher  newsprint  costs  hadn’t  damp¬ 
ened  investments  in  mailroom  systems. 

“The  talk  here  is  very  positive,”  he 
said.  “Everybody  seems  to  want  to  buy 
and  upgrade.” 

Walter  Wild  of  the  Swiss  mailroom 
systems  manufacturer  Ferag  said  U.S. 
business  has  about  doubled  in  the  past 
year. 

Besides  new  plants  and  renovations. 
Wild  said,  publishers  see  the  mailroom 
as  an  opportunity  to  save  expensive 
newsprint  and  generate  revenues  by 
producing  smaller  zones  for  local  ad¬ 


vertising. 

“If  you  are  losing  product  in  the 
mailroom,  with  the  rising  cost  of 
newsprint,  that’s  a  significant  factor,” 
said  Sheridan  Systems  marketing  man¬ 
ager  David  Slauter. 

Totalizing  systems  allows  papers  to 
precisely  control  how  many  papers 
they  produce,  avoiding  costly  overruns 
that  can  reach  1,000  papers  a  day. 

By  counting  copies  at  the  folder, 
stacker  and  inserter,  managers  can 
control  excess  production. 

Laser  sensors  count  papers  on  con¬ 
veyor  belts. 

Waste  of  1,000  to  1,500  papers  a  day 
can  cost  $90,000  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
according  to  one  estimate. 

One  Denex  customer  cut  excess  pro¬ 
duction  to  25  papers. 

The  new  software  includes  measure¬ 
ment  of  temperature  and  humidity  as  a 
means  of  identifying  factors  in  web 
breaks. 

A  routine  system  for  one  press  can 
cost  $50,000,  Olsson  said,  but  can  pay 
for  itself  in  six  months. 

Denex  started  at  the  Swedish  paper 
Dagens  Nyheter  and  has  grown  from 
three  people  in  1980  to  19.  It  seeks  to 
hire  technical  and  sales  staff  for  its 
base  near  Pittsburgh. 

USA  Today 
orders  AP 
library  system 

USA  TODAY  WILL  use  AP  Preserver 
as  the  platform  for  the  electronic  library 
at  its  main  news  office  in  Virginia,  AP 
announced  at  Nexpo  June  24. 

“This  is  a  partnership  between  USA 
Today  and  AP.  We  intend  to  use  AP 
Preserver  to  manage  our  image  and  text 
archives,”  said  USA  Today  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  John 
Palmisano. 

AP  Preserver  is  based  on  IBM  RS 
6000  processors  and  uses  both  Informix 
and  Personal  Library  System  database 
software  in  a  electronic  library  system 
that  can  store  audio  and  video  files  as 
well  as  text,  photos  and  graphics. 

It  offers  a  seamless  connection  to  the 
AP  Leaf  Picture  Desk  system  and  to  AP 
Server,  a  PC-based  data  receiver  AP  ex¬ 
pects  to  offer  for  sale  to  members  early 
next  year. 

Users  can  browse  or  retrieve  images 
across  standard  local  area  networks  or 
from  remote  terminals  linked  to  the  li¬ 
brary  by  modem,  ISDN  or  the  Internet, 
AP  said. 
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CHANGE. 

It^^he 
latest  ivord  in 

Publishing. 
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Every  day  you  face  faster  turnarounds,  new  media,  ever- 
changing  technology  and  more  color.  And  either  you  move 
with  the  flow  or  you’re  yesterday’s  news.  That’s  why  so 
many  publishing  professionals  depend  on  Linotype-Hell  to 
help  them  meet  the  future  head-on.  Our  products  provide 
solutions  for  the  full  range  of  publishing  needs  —  from 
scanning  to  page  make-up  to  database  management  to 
final  output.  We  also  make  it  easy  for  you  to  achieve 
consistent  color  reproduction  every  step  of  the  way.  Just 
as  important,  we  enable  you  to  define  text  and  image 
formats,  so  your  materials  can  be  re-purposed  for  use 
on  the  Internet  or  other  on-demand  applications.  And 
Linotype-Hell’s  publishing  systems  are  backed  by  nation¬ 
wide  support.  So,  take  a  read  of  the  changing  publishing 
landscape  and  react  with  confidence  —  find  out  about 
Linotype-Hell’s  solutions  for  publishing.  Call  us  at 


PUBUSHINC  SYSTEMS 


-  - 


Carts  replace  systems  in  which  bun¬ 
dles  are  loaded  onto  pallets,  wrapped 
in  plastic  and  moved  by  fork  lift  onto 
trucks,  or  simply  just  stacking  bundles 
manually  and  subjecting  them  to 
damage. 

The  new  autoloader  eliminates  man¬ 
ual  loading  and  is  controlled  by  a  Win¬ 
dows-based  PC. 

The  autoloader  takes  bundles  by 
conveyor  and  loads  them  onto  carts  a 
layer  at  a  time.  Then,  a  closed-loop 
track  system  moves  full  carts  toward 
loading  docks  as  empty  carts  move  in 
for  filling. 

Full  carts  are  rolled  manually  onto 
trucks  and  fastened  into  place. 

“As  zones  get  smaller  and  smaller, 
here’s  a  better  way  to  keep  track  of  the 
product,”  Geraghty  said. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  uses  the 
system  —  including  11  autoloaders  and 
4,000  carts  —  for  its  entire  distribution 
of  440,000  papers  daily,  600,000 
Sunday. 

The  carts  also  serve  as  a  storage 
buffer  to  speed  truck  loading,  said  H. 
William  Moore  at  a  mailroom  panel.  A 
driver  can  load  a  specially  designed 


‘State-of-art  cart^ 
among  offerings  to 
support  distribution  centers 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

“IT’S  AN  AMAZING  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment,”  Ron  Swint  of  Kansa  Corp.  says 
of  the  company’s  Quadracart. 

The  patented  cart  —  with  compart¬ 
ments  for  four  stacks  of  newspapers 
and  a  hand  brake  in  the  middle  —  was 
a  staple  in  booths  all  over  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  floor. 

The  15-year-old  Kansa  cart,  for  use 
on  mailroom  floors  to  feed  inserters, 
was  a  veteran  compared  with  a  new 
breed  of  carts  designed  to  roll  onto 
trucks  and  roll  off  into  the  newspaper 
industry’s  growing  network  of  papers 
that  are  using  regional  distribution 
centers. 


Mailroom  equipment  vendors  say 
technology  is  finally  extending  from 
the  mailroom  to  the  loading  dock. 

Cannon  Equipment,  a  Cannon 
Falls,  Minn. -based  manufacturer  of 
cart  systems  for  dairies  and  bakeries, 
introduced  a  redesigned  newspaper 
cart  and  a  redesigned  automatic  cart 
loader. 

Newspaper  sales  manager  Pat  Ger¬ 
aghty  calls  the  cart,  with  steel  doors  re¬ 
placing  canvas  straps,  a  “state-of-the- 
art  cart”  made  of  sturdy,  welded  zinc- 
plated  steel. 

It  protects  newspaper  bundles  from 
damage  during  the  truck  ride  to  distri¬ 
bution  centers,  where  carriers  go  to 
pick  up  their  day’s  draw. 
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straight  truck  with  20,000  papers  in  10 
minutes. 

The  Plain  Dealer  prints  in  two  runs, 
so  it  has  to  make  two  trips  a  day  to  its 
19  distribution  centers.  It  runs  nine  ed¬ 
itorial  zones,  30  to  40  ad  zones,  daily. 

Cannon’s  Geraghty  said  three  new 
customers  are  adopting  carts  as  they 
shift  from  systems  where  they  drop 
bundles  on  street  corners  to  fewer  re¬ 
gional  distribution  centers. 

“We  are  addressing  quality  issues, 
keeping  track  of  smaller  zones  and 
speeding  the  distribution  process,” 
Geraghty  said. 

Machine  Design  Service  Inc.  of 
Denver  showed  its  cart  loading  and 
transportation  system  for  moving  bun¬ 
dles. 

Marketer  Greg  Greenan  said  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  going  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  for  a  trial. 

He  said  a  lot  of  papers  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  carts  as  one  solution  to 
moving  bundles  to  distribution  cen¬ 
ters.  Machine  Design’s  loader  costs 
about  $125,000. 

Valley  Remanufacturing  Co.  of 


Allentown,  Pa.,  introduced  its  Buggy 
Lugger  mailroom  cart  for  feeding  in¬ 
serts.  It  costs  $550  and  fits  six  stacks. 

Harris  introduces 
Windows-based 
display  ad  system 

HARRIS  PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 
Corp.  added  yet  another  link  in  its 
transition  from  proprietary  products  to 
Windows-based  applications  with  the 
introduction  at  Nexpo  of  a  display  ad 
software  system. 

DASH  —  Display  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem  by  Harris  —  joins  a  line  of  other 
Windows-based  applications  ranging 
from  the  NewsMaker  pagination  system 
to  the  CASH  classified  ad  system. 

DASH  replaces  the  old  Harris  2100, 
which  ran  on  PCs  but  not  on  Windows. 

“Basically,  our  whole  philosophy  is 
that  we  are  moving  to  all-Windows 
products,”  Harris  software  developer 
Randy  Duerr  said. 

DASH  works  on  the  still-unreleased 


Windows  ’95,  Duerr  said,  though  the 
company  was  not  permitted  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  on  the  Nexpo  show  floor. 

“I  think,  frankly,  we’re  better  off  car¬ 
rying  the  Windows  banner  for  some 
time,”  Duerr  said. 

“We  see  the  number  of  Windows 
users  continuing  to  grow.” 

DASH  leverages  much  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  went  into  NewsMaker  and 
the  other  products,  Duerr  said. 

“There’s  no  real  difference  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  code,”  he  said. 

The  application  was  designed  with 
one  essential  goal:  reducing  the  time 
needed  to  build  an  ad. 

“In  ad  makeup,  the  whole  game  is 
speed,”  Duerr  said. 

And  the  company  is  not  shy  about 
saying  a  model  for  DASH  was  Multi-Ad 
Services  Inc.’s  Multi-Ad  Creator. 

“We  tried  to  pick  up  all  the  functions 
they  do  well  and  add  the  database  func¬ 
tionality,”  Duerr  said.  “The  difference  is 
the  database  interacting  with  pagina¬ 
tion.” 

DASH  can  be  used  inside  the  News- 
Maker  Pagination  system,  Duerr  noted. 


We  Have  Seen  the 
Future  of  Publishing 


The  deadline  clock  is  ticking  away.  Your  budget  has  seen  better  days.  And  somehow,  you  have 
to  make  your  publication  the  best. 


With  PressLink,  it’s  all  in  a  productive  day’s  work.  EYessLink  gives  you  access  to  over  200,000  of  the 
world’s  most  striking  photos  and  infographics...75  sources  in  one  place.  Join  the  world’s  most  dynamic 
online  network  of  journalism  professionals,  complete  with  text  sources,  industry  groups,  and  e-mail. 
And  as  newspapers  go  online,  PressLink  is  poised  to  provide  the  support  you’ll  need  to  deliver 
a  dynamic,  high-quality  digital  publication  every  day. 

PressLink  delivers  late-breaking  and  archive  news  from  leading  services  like  AFP, 
Knight-Ridder/THbune,  the  NYTNS,  Reuters  and  Bettmann,  as  well  as  specialized  services 
from  Allsport,  Index  Stock,  NBA  Photos,  NFL  Photos,  Migma  Agency,  Archive  Photos,  the 
television  networks,  and  many  more.  Search  more  than  a  dozen  databases  at  once.  Browse  all  the 
ready-to-pubUsh  images.  Download  the  ones  you  want.  And,  best  of  all,  pay  only  for  the  images  you  use! 
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Congratulates 
*LoEB  Award 
Winners. 


Reporters  Timothy  Heider 
and  Joel  Rutchick  recently 
won  the  Gerald  Loeb  Award 
for  Distinguished  Financial 
and  Business  Journalism. 

Heider  and  Rutchick's 
winning  piece  was  a  1994 
investigative  series  on  the 
investment  practices  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Treasurer's 
Office.  The  series  detailed 
the  risky  and  costly 
investments  made  by  the 
Cuyahoga  County's  Secured 
Assets  Fund  Earnings 
(SAFE)  program.  The 
reporters  took  a  sensitive, 
complicated  subject  and 
made  it  meaningful  to 
Plain  Dealer  readers.  We 
commend  them  both  on 
their  outstanding  effort. 


^^^IplaKdealer 

Newt  from  around  the  world  and  around  the  corner. 


Shutdown  eyed 
at  N.Y.  Newsday 


NEWSDAY,  CONFIRMING  widely 
held  suspicions,  said  its  parent  compa¬ 
ny  is  considering  closing  the  money 
losing,  9'year-old  New  York  City  edi¬ 
tion,  New  York  Newsday. 

In  reassessing  New  York  Newsday, 
three  options  will  be  considered:  shut¬ 
down,  continuation  as  is,  and  a  retreat 
to  the  borough  of  Queens  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Newsday’s  Long  Island  base. 

New  York  Newsday’s  fate  was  con¬ 
sidered  up  in  the  air  when  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Co.,  its  Los  Angeles-based  parent, 
lured  Mark  Willes  away  from  cereal 
maker  General  Mills  to  replace  the  re¬ 
tiring  Robert  Erburu  as  president  and 
CEO,  effective  June  1. 

New  York  Newsday  executives  have 
admitted  losing  $7  million  to  $14  mil¬ 
lion  a  year,  and  for  the  six  months 
ended  in  March,  New  York  Newsday’s 
daily  circulation  dipped  12.8%  to 
216,000,  as  Newsday’s  slipped  7%  to 
453,000. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  major  retrench¬ 
ment,  Times  Mirror  has  closed  edi¬ 
tions  of  its  flagship  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Baltimore  Sun  and  sold  off  its  ca¬ 
ble  TV  holdings. 

The  man  who  started  New  York 
Newsday,  Robert  Johnson,  suddenly 
quit  as  Newsday  publisher  last  year, 
under  circumstances  that  have  never 
been  explained. 

Newsday,  a  tabloid  based  in  subur¬ 
ban  Melville,  N.Y.,  east  of  New  York 
City,  had  a  Queens  edition  for  years 
but  made  an  all-out  assault  on  the 
city’s  raucous  tabloid  market  in  1986 
when  it  started  New  York  Newsday. 

At  the  time,  the  competing  tabloids 

—  the  New  York  Post  and  Daily  News 

—  were  in  dire  straits.  Each  has  been 
on  a  roller  coaster  of  near-death  expe¬ 
riences  until  stability  arrived  in  the 
form  of  Mort  Zuckerman  at  the  News 
and  Rupert  Murdoch  at  the  Post. 

Sometimes  called  a  “tabloid  in  a 
tutu”  because  it  is  more  serious  and 
less  sensational  than  its  counterparts. 
New  York  Newsday  has  spent  heavily 
to  acquire  talent  —  Jimmy  Breslin,  Liz 
Smith,  Sidney  Schanberg,  Pete  Hamill 

—  much  at  the  expense  of  compe¬ 
titors. 

The  New  York  Times  broke  the  sto¬ 


ry  June  20  when  it  quoted  New  York 
Newsday  editor  Donald  Forst  as  con¬ 
ceding  that  closure  was  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  Post  followed  up  —  gleefully,  as 
New  York  papers  are  wont  to  do  when 
reporting  on  each  other’s  troubles  — 
the  next  day  under  the  headline  “N.Y. 
Newsday  staff:  We’re  tutu  young  to 
die.” 

The  New  York  edition  has  a  separate 
staff  of  185  journalists.  The  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  staffers  were  told  cuts  were 
coming  in  any  event. 

—  George  Garneau 

Dow  Jones 
names  interns 

NINETY-EIGHT  COLLEGE  sopho¬ 
mores,  juniors,  seniors  and  graduate 
students  are  at  work  in  newsrooms  this 
summer  as  part  of  the  Dow  Jones  News¬ 
paper  Fund’s  copy  editing,  electronic 
media  and  business  reporting  intern¬ 
ship  programs. 

Each  intern  who  returns  to  college  in 
Fall  1995  will  receive  a  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Dividend 

THE  PULITZER  PUBLISHING  Co. 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  $0,135 
per  share  on  its  common  stock  and 
class  B  common  stock,  payable  on  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1995,  to  stockholders  of  record 
on  July  7,  1995. 

Paper  pays 

IT  MAY  BE  stretching  a  small  issue,  but 
there  is  a  bright  side  to  soaring 
newsprint  costs:  Waste  paper  is  worth 
more. 

Delaware  Printing  Co.,  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Newspapers  Inc.  unit  that  publish¬ 
es  the  Delaware  State  News  in  Dover, 
said  it  used  to  pay  over  $9,000  a  year  to 
haul  away  waste  paper.  But  since  buying 
a  $7,100  baler  to  compress  it  into  50-cu¬ 
bic-foot  bales,  waste  paper  is  bringing 
in  $60  a  ton  —  enough  to  pay  off  the 
baler  in  two  months. 
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LET’S  TALK 
CUSTOMER  SERVICE. 


Is  Your  Team  Giving  You  the 
Attention  You  Need? 


MicixAbke  delivers  liigh-perlbrniaiiee  audiotexi 
solutions  through  a  winning  eoinhination  of  dedicat¬ 
ed  jieople,  a  eoininitinent  to  excellence,  and  the  lat¬ 
est  techiK)log\  available. 

Micro\()ice  j)ro\'ides  andiotext  ser\  ices  to  the  largest 
newspapers  in  the  cotintry.  We  make  implementing 
atidiotext  easy  and  profitable.  \\’e'\e  assembled  a 
team  of  experienced,  cnstomer-locnsed  profession¬ 
als,  ready  to  delher  sUile-ol-lhe-arl  lechnologv,  and 
extensive  marketing  support  that  will  ensure  von 
winning  results. 


Tlie  race  to  deliver  nsefnl,  comjtiehenshe  infoirma- 
tion  -  (jiiickh  and  easih  -  coniimies  to  accelerate. 
\dn  need  a  crew  that  will  keep  \()n  on  track  and 
moNing  forward  -  and  that's  what  Micro\bice  deam 
Cnslomer  Service  is  all  aboni. 


Ihe  Audiolext  Solutum 


To  learn  more  about  Micro  Voice  and  the 
products  we  deliver,  call  our  Crew  Chief  at 
1-800-553-0003. 


.  1995  Micro  Voice  Applications.  Inc. 
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From  Tupperware 
to  deadline  crunch 

Kim  Kearney  trades  in  sales  position  for 
a  writing  spot  at  a  small  Texas  weekly 


by  Chuck  Qreen 

THESE  DAYS,  INSTEAD  of  airtight 
vegetable  containers  and  beverage 
holders,  Kim  Kearney’s  tools  of  the 
trade  include  commas,  sentences,  film 
and  a  sheet  of  advertising  rates. 

The  former  Tupperware  regional 
sales  manager  now  works,  among  oth¬ 
er  things,  as  a  reporter,  photographer, 
production  person,  and  advertising 
representative  for  the  El  Paso  Journal, 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  El  Paso,  III. 

Oddly  enough,  before  joining  the 
Journal,  located  about  125  miles  south 
of  Chicago,  Kearney  had  only  one  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  news  world  —  the  paper 

Green  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Chicago. 


left  on  her  porch.  But  that  did  not  foil 
her  when  opportunity  knocked. 

One  of  the  Journal’s  owners,  Jane 
Cluver,  a  friend  of  Kearney’s,  said  the 
paper’s  advertising  representative  was 
about  to  embark  on  a  six-week  mater¬ 
nity  leave,  creating  a  temporary  open¬ 
ing  in  the  department. 

Would  Kearney  be  interested?  After 
all,  with  eight  years’  experience  in 
sales  herself,  she  should  make  a  rela¬ 
tively  easy  adjustment. 

“I  explained  to  Jane  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,”  Kearney  said. 

But  Cluver  was  not  to  be  deterred. 

Instead,  she  explained  to  Kearney 
that  the  low-pressure  job  consisted  ba¬ 
sically  of  checking  in  every  week  with 
customers  to  retrieve  ads,  as  well  as  do- 
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ing  some  paste-up.  Simple  enough, 
right? 

Needless  to  say,  Kearney’s  back¬ 
ground  in  “plastics”  didn’t  provide 
much  of  a  preparation. 

“I  had  no  idea  what  Jane  was  talking 
about,”  Kearney  said  with  a  chuckle. 
But  she,  nevertheless,  came  up  with 
what  seemed  like  a  working  compro¬ 
mise. 

She  had  seen  enough  of  the  paper  to 
feel  curious  —  and  challenged  —  and 
eager  to  get  her  feet  wet,  but  still 
wasn’t  quite  ready  to  make  a  full-time 
commitment. 

“I  was  intrigued.  I’m  always  interest¬ 
ed  in  trying  new  things,”  she  said,  and 
agreed  to  the  following  arrangement. 
She  would  go  to  work  three  days  per 
week  for  two  weeks,  which  was  easy 
enough,  since  the  office  was  located  in 
the  town  square,  about  three  blocks 
from  her  home.  During  that  time, 
Shari  Partner,  the  paper’s  other  owner, 
introduced  Kearney  to  customers  and 
taught  her  the  mechanics  of  pasting 
and  cutting. 

“It  was  actually  pretty  simple,”  Kear¬ 
ney  admitted. 

But  there  were  a  couple  of  curveballs 
along  the  way.  For  one  thing,  the 
woman  she  had  replaced,  on  a  so- 
called  temporary  basis,  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  full-time  mom. 

So,  Kearney,  who  has  six  children  of 
her  own,  suddenly  found  herself  with  a 
full-time  position.  Then,  just  as  she 
was  adjusting  to  permanency,  Cluver, 
who  did  the  majority  of  writing  for  the 
paper,  decided  to  go  on  to  things,  and 
suddenly  the  Journal  had  “a  big  hole  in 
the  paper,”  as  Kearney  puts  it. 

Consequently,  to  top  off  all  other 
duties,  Kearney  found  herself  audition¬ 
ing  for  the  editorial  side  of  the  one- 
section,  eight-to-12-page  paper. 

“At  first,  I  didn’t  even  know  if  I 
could  write.  So  I  went  to  a  couple  of 
meetings  and  reported  about  them,” 
she  said.  From  then  on  she  just  kept 
going. 

While  comfortable  covering  meet¬ 
ings,  she  found  the  interviewing 
process  “kind  of  scary.  That  was  one  of 
my  biggest  obstacles.  I  was  petrified  of 
interviewing  someone  and  putting 
their  words  down  in  print. 

“But  the  sports  editor  was  very  sup¬ 
portive.  He  told  me  that  if  I  could  cov¬ 
er  the  city  council  and  school  board,  I 
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could  do  anything.  I  talk  to  myself  a  lot 
when  I  sit  down  at  the  computer.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  just  learned  to  ignore  me.” 

Kearney’s  been  spending  a  lot  of 
time  at  the  keyboard  lately.  In  addition 
to  writing  everything  from  hard  news 
to  human-interest  pieces,  she  recently 
started  a  column  based  on  her  personal 
observations. 

She  likens  it  to  the  kind  of  work 
done  by  Erma  Bombeck  or  Andy 
Rooney. 

‘‘I’ve  always  enjoyed  Bombeck,”  says 
Kearney.  “She  kept  me  sane  sometimes 
when  my  kids  were  younger.  I  try  to 
look  for  the  humor  in  life.” 

Her  first  column  was  about  the 
movie  Forrest  Gump,  a  picture  Kearney 
could  relate  to  because  she  has  “always 
been  in  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  fledgling 
pro  hasn’t  had  some  challenging  days. 
One  morning,  for  instance,  she  had  to 
write  one  story,  interview  the  police 
chief  for  another,  and  convince  a  mer¬ 
chant  to  buy  space  for  an  ad  —  which 
was  already  scheduled  to  run  in  the  pa¬ 
per. 

And  in  between,  she  sandwiched  in 
a  photo  shoot. 

“It’s  amazing  how  it  all  works  togeth¬ 
er,”  she  said  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
cub  reporter. 

“Everything  I  know  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  I’ve  learned  in  the  past 
few  months.  I  think  I’ve  picked  it  up 
pretty  easily.  It’s  been  great,”  she 
added. 

The  only  regret  she  has  about  leav¬ 
ing  Tupperware,  says  Kearney,  is  the 
fact  she  will  no  longer  get  to  attend 
the  company’s  yearly  meeting  in 
Florida. 

Nowadays,  Kearney’s  travel  plans 
consist  primarily  of  driving  to  and  from 
various  meetings  she’s  expected  to  cov¬ 
er. 

“Oh,  well,”  she  consoled  herself,  “at 
least  my  car’s  heated  in  the  winter  and 
air-conditioned  in  the  summer.” 

That  hasn’t  been  the  only  culture 
shock. 

Kearney  has  come  in  for  some  other 
consciousness-raising  as  well.  She  dis¬ 
covered,  for  instance,  that  her  line  of 
work  is  not  likely  to  head  up  any  popu¬ 
larity  contests. 

“1  was  shocked  to  find  out  how 
poorly  people  feel  toward  the  media, 
especially  since  I’ve  never  felt  that  way 
myself.  I’ve  heard  some  teasing  re¬ 
marks,  like,  ‘There’s  the  press.  You  bet¬ 
ter  watch  what  you  say.’  It’s  mostly  in 


kidding;  of  course,  but  I’m  sure  there’s 
also  an  element  of  truth  in  it.” 

While  response  to  her  work  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  positive,  Kearney  says  sbe  is 
interested  in  any  kind  of  feedback  — 
both  good  or  bad. 

“I’d  be  concerned  if  no  one  ever  said 
anything,”  she  said.  “Besides,  if  1  make 
a  mistake,  it’s  not  that  big  of  a  deal  in  a 
small  town  like  this.  It’s  not  like  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.” 

Besides  fending  off  the  cynicism  to¬ 
ward  the  press,  Kearney  has  had  to 
deal  with  the  little  disruptions  that  go 


with  working  outside  her  home.  “1 
can’t  go  to  work  in  my  robe  anymore,” 
she  chuckled. 

Kearney’s  children  have  had  to  ad¬ 
just  to  her  new  regimen  as  well.  This 
has  required  some  balancing  on  their 
mother’s  part,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  preparing  meals.  How  does  she 
cope? 

“I  have  a  crockpot  and  can  freeze 
leftovers,”  Kearney  said,  proving,  per¬ 
haps,  that  you  can  take  the  woman  out 
of  the  Tupperware,  but  you  can’t  always 
take  the  Tupperware  out  of  the  woman. 
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Analyzing 
Russian  Media 

Study  offers  praise,  criticism  for  coverage  of  war  in  Chechnya 


by  Andrei  Richter 
and  Paul  Janensch 

THE  FIRST  COMPREHENSIVE 
study  by  Russians  of  their  own  national 
news  media’s  coverage  of  the  war  in 
Chechnya  gives  high  marks  to  a  news¬ 
paper  and  a  television  service  for  bal¬ 
ance,  and  criticizes  others  for  taking 
sides  and  showing  too  much  raw  vio¬ 
lence. 

In  the  study  —  “Journalism  and 
War:  Russian  Mass  Media  Coverage  of 


Richter,  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Moscow  State  University  and  research 
coordinator  of  the  Russian- American 
Press  &  Information  Center,  edited  the 
RAPIC  study.  Janensch,  formerly  an 
editor  ofU.S.  newspapers  and  past 
president  of  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors ,  is  associate  director  of  Russian- 
American  Media  Partnerships ,  a 
Russian  media  assistance  program. 


the  War  in  Chechnya”  —  Russian  me¬ 
dia  scholars  analyze  reporting  by  six 
newspapers  and  three  television  ser¬ 
vices  based  in  Moscow  but  that  have  a 
national  reach. 

The  study  was  produced  by  the  Rus- 
sian-American  Press  &  Information 
Center  (RAPIC)  in  Moscow  and  fund¬ 
ed  by  the  Open  Society  Institute  of  the 
Soros  Foundation.  RAPIC  is  an  arm  of 
the  Center  for  War,  Peace  and  the 
News  Media  at  New  York  University. 

The  study  praises  those  journalists 
who  risked  their  lives  to  report  from 
the  depths  of  the  war  zone. 

The  newspaper  Sevodnya  (Today) 
and  NTV  Television  were  rated  the 
most  balanced,  according  to  the  study. 
Both  were  started  by  private  investors 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sevodnya  told  its  readers  about  cru¬ 
elty  by  the  Chechens,  as  well  as  incom¬ 
petence  by  the  government.  NTV  pre¬ 
sented  all  points  of  view  and  let  the 


audience  decide  what  to  think. 

Meanwhile,  Izvestia  and  Pravda  — 
newspapers  well-known  outside  Russia 

—  were  criticized  for  slanting  their 
coverage  against  the  Russian  military. 

Izvestia,  once  the  newspaper  of  the 
Soviet  government,  now  is  indepen¬ 
dent  and  liberal.  Pravda,  formerly  the 
voice  of  the  Communist  Party,  still 
backs  the  Communist  faction  in  the 
Russian  Parliament. 

Ostankino  TV  is  accused  of  being 
pro-government,  especially  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  days  of  the  fighting.  RTR  (Russian 
Television)  is  chided  for  broadcasting 
highly  emotional  reports  on  the  hu¬ 
man  cost  of  the  war  and  presenting 
anti-military  propaganda  as  news.  Both 
services  are  owned  by  the  government, 
although  Ostankino  is  converting  to  a 
public  television  status,  with  49%  pri¬ 
vate  ownership. 

The  study  expresses  concern  about 
the  unrestrained  portrayal  of  violence 

—  far  more  graphic  than  anything 
Americans  saw  during  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Russian  media  showed  the 
charred  remains  of  Russian  troops  and 
naked  Russian  soldiers  covered  with 
battle  wounds  and  at  the  point  of 
death.  Initial  public  shock  could  turn 
to  callousness  toward  suffering,  the 
study  warned. 

The  media  rely  too  much  on  stereo¬ 
types,  the  study  says. 

Chechens  were  presented  as  brave 
defenders  of  their  homeland  —  wear¬ 
ing  green  headbands  and  taking  oaths 
on  the  Koran  —  and  Russian  forces 
were  portrayed  as  brutal  and  inept. 

The  Russian  military  risked  receiv¬ 
ing  unsympathetic  treatment  by  turn¬ 
ing  journalists  away  from  military  posi¬ 
tions,  while  the  Chechens  made  them 
welcome. 

The  study  surveyed  reporters  who 
served  in  the  battle  zone.  Thirty  per¬ 
cent  were  not  accredited  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Sixty-five  percent  attended 
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press  briefings  held  by  the  Chechens, 
while  only  26%  went  to  briefings  orga¬ 
nized  by  Russian  federal  forces. 

Russian  government  and  military 
leaders  were  bitterly  critical  of  news 
coverage,  even  accusing  journalists  of 
taking  bribes  from  the  Chechens. 

The  head  of  Russian  Television  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  about  to  be  fired 
for  failing  to  toe  the  official  line.  (He 
kept  his  job.)  Government  leaders  did 
not  clamp  down  on  the  media,  as  their 
Soviet  predecessors  would  have  done, 
and  Russian  newspapers  and  television 
were  free  to  report  on  the  war  as  they 
saw  fit. 

One  of  the  study’s  authors  later 
speculated  that  the  authorities  decided 
to  keep  hands  off  the  media  because 
the  Russian  public  was  not  rising  up  in 
violent  protest  against  the  war. 

Efforts  to  control  the  media  were 
sometimes  overt  in  the  war  zone.  The 
study  cites  137  actions  by  the  military 
against  journalists,  including  beatings, 
shooting  at  reporters  and  confiscating 
their  equipment.  A  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work  videotape  was  seized  because  it 
“did  not  correspond  to  reality.” 


The  study  predicted  tighter  restric¬ 
tions  on  coverage  of  future  armed  con¬ 
flicts  and  urged  the  Russian  media  to 
develop  a  united  front  on  such  issues 
as  combat  access  and  censorship.  The 
study  also  called  on  the  media  to  sepa¬ 
rate  fact  from  opinion  and  to  substitute 
informed  analysis  for  emotional 
advocacy. 


The  report  concludes  that  news  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  war  in  Chechnya  will  have 
a  profound  and  lasting  impact  on  Rus¬ 
sian  society. 

Even  with  the  country’s  critical  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems,  Russians 
still  had  confidence  in  their  leaders  be¬ 
fore  the  invasion  was  launched  Dec.  11. 
But  coverage  of  the  war  has  cost  Presi¬ 
dent  Boris  Yeltsin  his  halo  and  the 


army  its  reputation  as  an  integral  part 
of  Russian  society,  the  study  says.  Even 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Russian 
Federation  was  questioned  in  the  me¬ 
dia. 

Americans  might  believe  that  unfil¬ 
tered  coverage  of  the  war,  even  if  bi¬ 
ased,  would  be  good  for  Russia  in  the 
long  run. 


The  American  system  permits  the 
free  flow  of  information  and  tolerates  a 
multiplicity  of  opinions,  including 
those  that  run  counter  to  commonly 
shared  values.  But  the  authors  of  the 
report  worried  that  Russian  society  was 
so  shaken  by  the  war  coverage  that  it 
had  little  left  to  believe  in,  and,  the 
study  warned,  public  despair  and  cyni¬ 
cism  could  result  in  anarchy. 


Russian  government  and  military  leaders  were 
bitterly  critical  of  news  coverage,  even  accusing 
journalists  of  taking  bribes  from  the  Chechens. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Jerry  Scott 


Lynnell  Burkett 


Veronica  Flores 


Diana  Fuentes 


Jerry  Scott,  classified  advertising 
manager  at  the  Fort  Worth  Star' 
Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to  mar¬ 
keting  director. 

Lynnell  Burkett,  associate  editorial 
director  at  the  San  Antonio  Express' 
Neu/s,  has  been  named  editorial  direc¬ 
tor. 

Veronica  Flores,  a  reporter,  was 
appointed  an  editorial  writer  and 
member  of  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
board. 

Diana  Fuentes,  Austin  bureau 
chief,  was  named  assistant  state  news 
editor. 

Nicole  Fey,  a  reporter  at  the  Oma¬ 
ha  World,  becomes  a  reporter  on  the 
Express-News’  government  affairs 
team. 

Laura  Tolley,  former  reporter  for 
the  Associated  Press  who  was  most  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Houston  Post,  was  named 
Austin  bureau  chief. 

Linda  Abell,  assistant  city  editor, 
was  promoted  to  metro  day  editor. 


Marsha  McFadden,  former  city 
editor  at  the  Monterey  County  Herald, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  was  appointed  an  ed¬ 
itor  for  the  government  affairs  report¬ 
ing  team. 

Bruce  Davidson,  a  veteran  politi¬ 
cal  writer  at  the  Express-News,  was 
promoted  political  editor. 

Charlotlo-Anne  Lucas,  previous¬ 
ly  a  business  writer  at  the  Dallas  Morn' 
ing  News  and  the  San  Francisco  Exam' 
iner,  was  named  business  news  writer 
at  the  Express-News. 

Howard  Query,  42,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Quad'City  Times,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe' 
Gazette. 

Martha  Wells,  advertising  manag¬ 
er  in  Mason  City,  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier. 

John  R.  Irby,  editor  at  the  Ventura, 
Calif.,  Ventura  County  Star,  has  been 
named  vice  president/executive  editor 


of  the  Thomson  L.A.  News  Group, 
publisher  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News, 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune,  and  Whit' 
tier  Daily  News. 

Brent  Harris,  director  of  the  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  Journal  Review  Info 
Hotline,  has  been  named  circulation 
director. 

Frank  TIboni,  a  staff  writer  at  the 
Sewickley  (Pa.)  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor. 

Debbie  Pantenburg,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Boise,  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  has  been  named  advertising 
director. 

Toni  Richardson,  Dayton  Daily 
News  retail  sales  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  display  ad  manager. 

Albor  Ruiz,  previously  a  New  York 
Daily  News  editorial  page  writer  and 
editor  of  several  Spanish-language 
publications,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  News’  new  bilingual 
edition,  El  Daily  News. 

Former  Daily  News  news  editor 
Roldolfo  Quobleon  was  named 
managing  editor  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lication. 

Mallo  Junco,  a  former  assistant 
news  director  of  Puerto  Rico’s  Channel 
24  and  national  deputy  press  secretary 
for  Bill  Clinton  during  his  presidential 
campaign,  is  metro  editor. 

James  Brelner,  editor  of  Business 
First  in  Columbus,  has  joined  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Business  Journal  as  publisher. 

He  succeeds  Gary  Press,  now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palm  Beach  Jewish  Times. 
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Colorado  town^s 
ban  on  hawkers 
is  constitutional 


THE  BAN  IN  Littleton,  Colo.,  on 
street  hawkers  is  constitutional,  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  ruled. 

Senior  U.S.  District  Judge  Jim  R. 
Carrigan  rejected  the  argument  of  a 
Rocky  Mountain  News  distributor  that 
the  ban  violated  the  First  Amendment, 
the  distributor’s  attorney,  James  Clark, 
said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

The  ruling  was  the  second  time  in 
less  than  a  month  that  a  court  in  Col¬ 
orado  upheld  a  municipality’s  ban  on 
street  hawkers. 

On  May  16,  the  Colorado  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  hawker  ban  enacted 
by  the  city  of  Aurora. 

That  same  day,  Littleton  —  acting 
on  an  “emergency”  basis  —  adopted  a 
virtually  identical  ordinance. 

In  both  cases,  courts  said  the  ordi¬ 
nances  pass  constitutional  muster  be¬ 
cause  they  ban  the  hawking  of  any¬ 
thing  on  public  streets  —  and  do  not 
single  out  newspapers. 

However,  newspaper  distributor  at¬ 
torney  Clark  said  the  Littleton  ordi¬ 
nance  was  clearly  aimed  straight  at 
newspapers  —  or,  more  specifically,  the 
people  who  have  been  hawking  them 


on  the  suburb’s  streets  for  two  years. 

“[Municipal  officials]  don’t  particu¬ 
larly  like  the  character  or  appearance 
of  the  hawkers,”  Clark  said.  “They 
don’t  wear  three-piece  suits  or  have 
short  hair  or  carry  briefcases.  They  are 
all  from  the  homeless  shelter,  but  they 
are  all  people  who  held  responsible 
jobs.  We  have  hawkers  who  were  build¬ 
ing  contractors  or  waiters,  lots  of 
things.” 

Clark  said  Littleton’s  argument  that 
the  ordinance  was  needed  for  safety 
reasons  did  not  hold  water. 

A  traffic  expert  for  the  newspaper 
distributor,  William  Hamilton,  testified 
at  a  hearing  June  5  that  the  hawkers 
caused  a  total  of  15  seconds  of  traffic 
delay  over  a  20-hour  period.  Littleton’s 
city  traffic  engineer,  however,  said 
hawkers  were  a  distraction  and  could 
cause  serious  problems  by  tripping  mo¬ 
tion  detectors  that  govern  traffic 
lights. 

Littleton  city  attorney  Larry 
Berkowitz  also  argued  the  public  had 
“significant  alternative  means”  to  ob¬ 
tain  copies  of  the  News. 

At  the  hearing,  Berkowitz  said  the 
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Netvs  sold  about  5,000  copies  from 
stores,  significantly  more  than  the  ap¬ 
proximately  300  sold  by  hawkers. 

Distributor  attorney  Clark  said  he 
has  filed  papers  asking  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  ruling  — 
but  he  held  out  little  hope  of  overturn¬ 
ing  the  ordinance. 

“There  haven’t  been  any  district 
court  decisions  that  have  not  been  up¬ 
held,  as  long  as  [the  ordinances]  are 
content-neutral,”  Clark  said. 

Gannett  sits  trainman 

GANNETT  CO.  INC.,  the  nation’s 
largest  newspaper  publisher,  has  elected 
to  its  13 -member  board  Drew  Lewis,  the 
former  U.S.  secretary  of  transportation 
and  current  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Union  Pacific  Corp.,  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  A  member  of  the  corporate  elite, 
Lewis  holds  a  Harvard  MBA  and  sits  on 
the  boards  of  Ford,  AT&T  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Express. 


Setting  the  Standard 
for  Publishing 
Executive  Placement 

GORDON  WAHLS 
EXECUTIVE  SEARCH 

Now  in  our  fourth  successful 
decode,  we've  become  the  pre¬ 
mier  name  in  the  newspaper 
executive  piacement  industry. 
Our  dedication  and  persistence  is 
shown  by  successfully  completing 
over  400  searches  annuaily 
for  people  and  companies 
nationwide. 

Our  fuliy  quaiified  recruiters  are 
ready  to  compiete  YOUR  search, 
efficiently  and  confidentially.  Call 
us  today. 

Walter  Lynn 
Search  Consultant 

(610)  565-0800 
(800)  523-7112 


610  East 
Baltimore  Pike 
Media.  PA  19063 
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You’re  sitting  at  your  desk  staring  at  the  layout  filling  the  screen  of  your  Power  MacintoshT 


The  photograph  of  the  ostrich  definitely  isn’t  flying,  so  you  exercise  your  artistic  right  to  change  it. 

You  import  a  scan  from  the  Scitex  system  down  the  hall,  you  don’t  wait. 

You  open  Adobe'  Photoshop  and  scroll  throi 


For  more  information  by  fax,  call  800-901-8106;  by  mail,  800-732-3131,  ext.  525.  Or  visit  us  on  the  Internet  at  http;//www.apple.com. 
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pvely  six-color  photo  of  a  peacock,  but  you  don’t  wait. 


You  resize  it,  do  a  little  retouching,  make  some  separations,  but  you  don’t  wait. 


You  send  out  dupes  of  your  layout  to  twelve  pubs  electronically,  but  you  don’t  wait. 


And  as  you’re  walking  out  to  lunch,  it  suddenly  hits  you: 


It’s  not  how  powerful 
the  computer  is. 


Introducing  the  Power  Macintosh  9500. 


It’s  how  powerful  the 
computer  makes  you. 


The  power  to  be  your  best! 


Still  Outspoken 

At  92 

Robert  St.  John,  whose  journalism  career  spans  73  years,  has 
written  from  and  battled  censorship  in  88  different  countries 


by  Don  and 
Rosette  Sion  Bishop 

ROBERT  ST.  JOHN  is  a  92-year-old 
journalist  whose  career  spans  73  years, 
something  not  many  Editor  &  Publish' 
er  readers  can  match. 

If  any  can  equal  or  top  it,  so  be  it. 
Meanwhile,  here  are  his  comments  on 
censorship,  as  he  has  seen  it  operate  in 

Don  and  Rosette  Sion  Bishop  are 
freelance  writers  based  in  Arlington , 

Va. 


war  and  peace  during  much  of  that 
time. 

“In  my  years  as  a  reporter  for  press, 
radio,  television  or  books,”  said  St. 
John,  “1  have  battled  censorship  in 
many  of  the  88  countries  from  which  1 
have  sent  dispatches  or  broadcasts.” 

He  experienced  much  of  the  re¬ 
straint  on  his  professional  output  as  a 
reporter  from  Europe  during  World 
War  11  for  the  Associated  Press  and 
NBC  News.  But  he  recalled  many  oth¬ 
er  diverse  examples  of  censorship  he 
had  undergone  at  home,  as  well.  One 


such  episode  occurred  in  the  early 
1920s. 

“1  was  earning  my  way  through  a 
Connecticut  college  [Trinity]  by  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  Hartford  Courant’s  campus 
correspondent,”  he  said. 

“After  the  president  [the  Rev.  Rem- 
sen  B.  Ogilby]  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
muzzle  the  English  professor  [Odel 
Shepard],  he  ordered  me  to  submit  for 
his  censorship  my  reports  of  a  series  of 
lectures  the  professor  was  giving  to  an 
audience  limited  to  students  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Hartford  Grade  Teachers 
Association,”  he  recalled. 

St.  John’s  managing  editor,  Emile 
Gauvreau,  who  later  became  famed  as 
the  editor  of  a  New  York  City  tabloid, 
connived  with  St.  John  to  smuggle  a 
young  staff  member,  who  could  pass  as 
a  student,  into  the  next  lecture. 

St.  John’s  report  was  mercilessly  cen¬ 
sored  by  the  Trinity  president,  but  at 
Gauvreau’s  order,  all  he  submitted  to 
the  Courant  was  a  single  paragraph 
about  how  censorship  had  been  im¬ 
posed  at  Trinity.  The  Courant  wrote 
that  its  campus  correspondent  could 
not  report  much  more  than  what  the 
professor  had  spoken,  adding  “but  here 
follows  a  full  account  of  everything  im¬ 
portant  that  was  said  in  the  lecture.” 

Then,  under  St.  John’s  byline,  was 
his  report. 

Shortly  thereafter,  St.  John’s  college 
education  was  terminated  —  and  not 
by  his  choice.  Even  so,  he  entered  a 
journalism  career  that  eventually  took 
him  through  more  than  a  dozen  news¬ 
papers  ranging  from  the  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald  to  the  Daily  News  in  his  native 
Chicago. 

“Several  years  later,  1  encountered 
censorship  by  the  gun,”  St.  John  con¬ 
tinued.  “As  the  youngest  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  in  America  [at  21],  1  was  running 
in  my  own  paper,  the  Cicero  (Ill.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  a  nonstop  expose  of  the  Scarface 


Selling  ads 
that  sell  cars* 

Brian  Vaillancourt,  advertising 
director  of  the  Yakima  (WA) 
Herald-Republic,  was  stonewalled 
in  his  efforts  to  increase  a  local 
auto  dealer’s  advertising  contract. 
Due  to  an  ad  agency  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  dealer  was  hesitant  to 
increase  his  advertising. 

Brian  hired  Pulse  Research  to  con¬ 
duct  an  auto  purchasing  analysis, 
and  once  the  auto  dealer  reviewed  the  Pulse  survey  results,  Brian  says,  “we  got 
immediate  confirmation  that  things  would  change.  Two  days  later,  the  agency 
requested  a  new  annual  contract  for  the  auto  dealer,  which  amounted  to  a  three¬ 
fold  increase  over  the  last  contract.” 

Pulse  Research  provides  information  that  works! 

Put  Pulse  to  work  for  you. 

Call  1-800-574-3703 


AkwA , . 

- 

PULSE 

RESEARCH 

A  division  of  Pulse  Research,  inc. 

POBox  23035  .  Portland,  OR  97281 
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A1  Capone  gang.  One  morning,  on  my 
way  to  my  office  in  Cicero,  I  was  way¬ 
laid  by  four  of  the  Capone  gang,  in¬ 
cluding  Ralph,  Al’s  brother,  then  left 
for  dead  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Some  years  later,  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  AP  in  Budapest, 

Hungary,  a  close  friend,  Walter 
Bertram  of  the  London  Daily  Express, 
was  censored  Nazi  fashion.  His  dis¬ 
patches  had  so  incensed  the  Gestapo 
agents  who  had  infiltrated  Budapest, 
that  they  waylaid  him  one  night  on  a 
dark  street.  The  next  day,  I  helped  pull 
his  body  from  the  Danube,  strands  of 
copper  wire  knotted  around  his  neck.” 

Some  time  later,  when  the  Gestapo 
were  having  their  own  way  in 
Bucharest,  Rumania,  St.  John  said  cor¬ 
respondents  thought  they  could  outwit 
Rumanian  and  German  censorship  by 
phoning  their  dispatches  to  the  AP 
headquarters  in  Budapest.  But  the  sly 
Nazis  tapped  into  their  phone  calls  and 
if  they  heard  anything  they  didn’t  like, 
they  simply  cut  the  phone  line,  which  Lupescu  was 
remained  dead  the  rest  of  the  day.  was  ‘Eden,’  t 

“But  for  a  time,”  said  St.  John,  “we  ‘the  monkey,’ 


Robert  St.  John 


(See  Outspoken  on  page  62) 
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Setting  the  Pace 


700  Technology  Drive 
P.O.  Box  2950 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230 
412-268-3360 
Fax  412-268-6960 


CUTS 


NEWSPRINT 

WASTE 


•  Totalizers  offer  quick  return  on  investment 

•  Significant  savings  in  newsprint  costs  by 
pinpointing  sources  of  waste,  reducing  pads, 
and  eliminating  reorders 

•  Reduction  in  management  hours  spent  reconciling 
production  and  distribution,  and  producing 
reports 


CMRI  Totalizer  Systems 
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Tri^weekly  wins 
lion^s  share  of 
legal  ad  dollars 

San  Francisco  Independent  to  get 
$527,000  of  the  city’s  $553,000 
targeted  for  legal  notices  in  newspapers 


by  M.L.  Stein 

KNOCKED  OUT  LAST  year  in  the 
battle  for  the  city’s  legal  ads  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  the  tri-week- 
ly  San  Francisco  Independent  has 
bounced  back  to  grab  the  biggest  slice 
of  the  $553,000  advertising  pie. 

By  virtue  of  a  recent  vote  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
passage  of  a  ballot  proposition,  the  In¬ 
dependent,  beginning  July  1,  will  be 


editor  and  publisher  Will  Hearst  made 
a  personal  pitch  to  the  supervisors  and 
Independent  supporters  packed  the 
board’s  chambers. 

Hearst  publicly  accused  Fang  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  “smear  campaign’’  against  the 
Examiner  and  its  business  company, 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency. 

The  Independent  mounted  a  strong 
effort  to  win  back  the  ad  contract.  The 
free-distribution  paper  led  a  coalition 
of  other  weekly  newspapers  and  a  citi¬ 


But  bids  now  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  a  point 
system  for  various  criteria.  They  include  a  paper’s 
ad  rate,  circulation,  price  per  copy  and  ownership. 
Free  newspapers  receive  extra  points,  as  do  those 
owned  by  local  minorities  or  women. 


awarded  approximately  $527,000  of  the 
allocation  for  official  advertising,  while 
the  Examiner  will  get  about  $26,000. 

Ten  percent  of  the  amount  will  go  to 
four  so-called  “outreach”  weeklies  serv¬ 
ing  black.  Latino,  Chinese,  and  gay 
and  lesbian  readers. 

The  board’s  action  was  a  triumph  for 
Independent  publisher  Ted  Fang.  Last 
year,  he  bitterly  charged  the  low-bidder 
Examiner  with  “predatory  pricing”  af¬ 
ter  the  supervisors  voted  8-3  to  award 
the  advertising  contract  to  the  daily, 
ending  the  Independent’s  four-year  grip 
dn  the  allocation  (E&P,  June  4,  1994). 

At  that  time,  both  papers  lobbied 
hard  for  the  contract.  Then-Examiner 
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zen’s  group  to  place  Proposition  “J”  on 
the  November  ballot  and  carry  it  to 
victory.  Among  its  backers  was  Bruce 
Brugmann,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
popular  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
which  did  not  enter  the  bidding. 

The  measure  drastically  changed  the 
criteria  by  which  official  advertising 
dollars  would  be  spent,  making  the 
lowest  bid  only  one  factor  in  the 
award.  The  Examiner  was  again  the 
low  bidder  this  year  with  a  figure  of 
$316,000  to  $527,000  for  the  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
city’s  leader  in  total  circulation,  came 
in  with  $580,000. 


But  bids  now  are  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  a  point  system  for  various  cri¬ 
teria.  They  include  a  paper’s  ad  rate, 
circulation,  price  per  copy  and  owner¬ 
ship.  Free  newspapers  receive  extra 
points,  as  do  those  owned  by  local  mi¬ 
norities  or  women.  Fang  is  a  Chinese 
American. 

The  “outreach”  papers  must  reflect 
the  city’s  diversity  in  race  and  sexual 
orientation.  The  proposition  created 
two  main  categories  for  legal  ads  — 
Type  1  for  those  that  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  two  or  more  consecutive 
days,  and  Type  2  for  those  that  can  run 
on  single  or  nonconsecutive  days. 

Proposition  “J”  was  the  enabling  el¬ 
ement  for  the  supervisors’  vote  desig¬ 
nating  the  Examiner  as  the  Type  1  offi¬ 
cial  advertiser  and  the  Independent  as 
Type  2.  The  Independent’s  bid  listed  a 
home-delivered  circulation  over  a 
three-day  period  of  301,950  and  the 
Examiner  put  the  amount  at  87,528. 

Overall,  the  Examiner  was  given 
20.16  points  and  the  Independent, 
28.05. 

The  designated  “outreach”  papers, 
which  will  share  about  $55,000  in  ad 
revenue,  are  the  Chinese  Times;  San 
Francisco  Sentinel,  a  gay  and  lesbian 
paper;  Small  Business  Exchange,  circu¬ 
lating  primarily  in  the  African-Ameri¬ 
can  community,  and  San  Francisco 
Latino. 

The  Independent  celebrated  the 
board’s  decison  with  an  editorial, 
which  lead  off:  “Every  once  in  a  while, 
the  good  guys  win  one.” 

The  vote,  the  piece  went  on,  assures 
that  the  “residents  of  San  Francisco 
have  ready  access  to  public  notices  and 
that  the  notices  are  available  to  the 
people  free  of  charge.” 

The  paper  promised  that  the  unit 
cost  of  ads  to  the  city  will  be  less  than 
one-third  of  what  it  paid  last  year. 

“1  feel  vindicated,”  Fang  told  E&P. 
“Public  notices  will  now  be  available  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people.  The  In¬ 
dependent  fills  that  bill  and  the  Exam¬ 
iner  doesn’t.” 

Steven  B.  Falk,  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency’s  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  advertising  and  circulation, 
said  the  agency  would  not  contest  the 
board’s  action. 

“When  Proposition  j  passed,  it  was 
virtually  certain  we  would  not  get  the 
contract”  he  said. 
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May  ad  volume 
down  at  Times, 
up  at  Globe 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  reported 
decreased  advertising  volume  at  the 
New  York  Times  during  May,  increased 
ad  volume  at  the  Boston  Globe,  and  de¬ 
creased  volume  at  the  company’s  28  re¬ 
gional  newspapers,  when  adjected  for 
calendar  variations  between  1994  and 
1995. 

Ad  volume  at  the  Times  was  down 
0.3%  in  May,  and  up  4.6%  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1995.  The  Globe  was  up 
6%  in  May,  and  up  4-4%  for  the  five 
months. 

The  Regional  Newspaper  Group  was 
down  5.6%  in  May,  and  up  2.1%  for  the 
five  months. 

Herald  promotion 

THE  BOSTON  HERALD  is  running  a 
promotion  offering  free  advertising 
space  on  Saturdays  for  yard  sales  or 
“stuff”  from  around  the  garage  or  cellar. 

The  offer  is  restricted  to  merchandise 
for  sale  or  yard  sales  only  and  does  not 
encompass  automotive,  boats,  recre¬ 
ational  vehicles,  trucks  and  motorcycles. 

NAA  to  expand 
marketing  unit 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  will  expand  its  marketing 
department  to  include  the  New  Media, 
and  Market  and  Business  Analysis  de¬ 
partments. 

Nicholas  Cannistraro,  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  marketing  officer  of 
the  NAA,  will  assume  overall  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  areas,  following  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Kathleen  Criner,  senior  vice 
president  of  industry  development. 

NAA’s  new  Media  Department  is 
headed  by  Randy  Bennett.  Market  and 
Business  Analysis  is  headed  by  NAA 
vice  president  Miles  Groves.  Both  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Groves  will  report  to  Cannis¬ 
traro,  according  to  the  NAA. 

Ad  campaign 
for  NNN  begins 

THE  NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL  Net¬ 
work’s  (NNN)  first  trade  campaign 
broke  on  June  26  with  a  series  of  four- 
color,  full-page  ads. 


The  campaign  will  run  for  the  next 
12  months  in  advertising  and  marketing 
trade  magazines,  and  in  vertical  trades 
relevant  to  NNN’s  target  categories. 
Later  this  year,  it  will  run  in  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

Too  rosy 

A.H.  BELO  CORE,  said  Wall  Street  an¬ 
alysts  have  overestimated  Belo’s  second- 
quarter  earnings. 

At  the  Mid-Year  Media  Review  in 


New  York,  Belo  chairman  and  CEO 
Robert  W.  Decherd  said  analysts’  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  company  will  post  net 
earnings  of  54^  a  share  may  be  6^  or  70 
too  optimistic. 

He  cited  factors  such  as  the  costs  of 
taking  over  KIRO-TV  in  Seattle,  start¬ 
up  costs  for  Maxam  Entertainment,  and 
slower  growth  in  broadcast  revenue  in 
June. 

But  he  said  demand  for  TV  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  fall  was  strong  and  could  lift 
fourth-quarter  earnings  above  current 
estimates. 


INFO-CONNECP^  Electronic  Information  Systems  will  energize  your 
newspaper  by  letting  you  tap  the  resources  of  electronic  enhancements. 
Our  system  offers  a  continuous  flow  of  information  to  your  readers  and 
an  appealing  media  mix  for  your  advertisers. 

Take  control  now  and  remain  the  dominant 
source  for  information  in  your  market. 

AUDIOTEXT 

TiginallnfoConnecU 
System 

FIRST  STEP 

Audiotext  for  small  dailies 
&  weeklies 


FAX  ACTION 

Enhance  voice  with  hard  copy 

INFOCONNECT^M  online 
BBS  &  world-wide  access 
on  the  Internet 


EXPRESSWAY™  CLASSIFIEDS 

Delivering  searchable  electronic  classifieds 

Benefits:  Features; 

•Easy  to  afford  *448  Ports 

•Developed  by  a  newspaper  -Rotary  caller  access 

•Extends  publishing  cycle  .nirprt  rnnnpct 

•Easy  to  program  &  manage  .Voice  Mail 

•Outstanding  customer  support  •24-Hour  Classifieds 

•New  revenue  stream 


CmNECT 


ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

THE  POTTSVILLE  REPUBLICAN/NEW  HORIZONS  GROUP 


Phone  717-628-6016  •  FAX  717-621-3308  •  E-Mail  nhg®  ricnet.pottsville.com 
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NAA  advertising 
tearsheet  competition 
winners  announced 


THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  announced  the  winners  of 
its  1995  Advertising  Tearsheet  Compe¬ 
tition  last  week  at  the  NAA  Marketing 
Conference  in  Atlanta. 

Entries  in  10  categories  were  judged 
on  adaptability,  creativity  and  explana¬ 
tory  material.  Awards  also  were  given 
for  full  color  and  spot  color.  For  each 
category,  awards  of  excellence  and 
merit  were  given  in  three  circulation 
groups:  under  35,000,  35,001  to  100,000 
and  over  100,000. 

An  explanation  of  the  criteria  for 
each  category  is  available  from  NAA. 

The  award  of  excellence  winners  fol- 
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low.  Winners  are  listed  from  smallest 
contest  circulation  group  to  largest, 
and  include  the  advertiser  and  color 
that  was  used  in  the  ad. 

Category  1:  the  Watertoiun  (Wis.) 
Daily  Times,  advertiser:  Glenns  Market 

—  two  color;  Trinidad  Guardian,  West 
Indies,  advertiser:  Carribean  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  Ltd.  —  black  and 
white;  Portland  Oregonian,  advertiser: 
Fred  Meyer  —  four  color. 

Category  2:  the  Dominion  Post, 
Morgantown,  W.V.,  advertiser:  GE 
Specialty  Chemical  —  black  and 
white;  San  Angelo  (Texas)  Standard- 
Times;  Buffalo  News,  advertiser:  Ma¬ 
rine  Midland  Bank  —  spot  color; 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  advertiser:  multi¬ 
ple  —  four-color;  Seattle  Times  and 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  advertiser: 
multiple  —  spot  color. 

Category  3:  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  advertiser:  multiple  —  spot  col¬ 
or;  Reading  Eagle,  advertiser:  multiple 

—  four-color;  Seattle  Times/Post-lntel- 
ligencer, advertiser:  multiple  —  spot 
color. 

Category  4:  Watertown  (Wis.)  Daily 
Times,  advertiser:  Tire-rifik  —  black 
and  white;  Lubbock  (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal,  advertiser:  Gene 
Messer  Ford  —  two  color  (purple  and 
yellow);  Oregonian,  advertiser:  Ply¬ 
mouth  —  four  color. 

Category  5:  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  North¬ 
western,  advertiser:  Cutest  Little  Baby 
Contest  —  four  color;  Athens  Banner- 
Herald/Daily  News,  advertiser:  Phil 
Hughes  Honda  —  four  color;  Seattle 
Times/Post-Intelligencer,advertiser: 
multiple  —  four  color;  News  &  Record, 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  advertiser:  Lake 
Jeanette  —  four  color. 

Category  6:  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News,  advertiser:  Mid  Michigan  Re¬ 
gional  Medical  Center  —  four  color; 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  advertiser: 
Memorial  Hospital  —  black  and  white; 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  adver¬ 
tiser:  Nurses  Day  —  four  color. 


Category  7:  Odessa  (Texas)  Ameri¬ 
can,  advertiser:  Odessa  American  — 
four  color;  Rochester,  Minn.,  Post-Bul¬ 
letin,  advertiser:  Post-Bulletin  —  four 
color;  Oregonian,  advertiser:  News¬ 
room  —  four  color. 

Category  8:  Sumpter  County 
Times/Citrus  County  Chronicle,  Crys¬ 
tal  River,  Fla.,  advertiser:  multiple  — 
four  color;  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin,  advertiser:  Fourth  Street  Busi¬ 
ness  —  four  color;  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  advertiser:  Lenox  Square 

—  four  color. 

Category  9:  Daily  Republic,  Fairfield, 
Calif.,  advertiser:  multiple  —  four  col¬ 
or;  Washington,  Pa.,  Observer-Re¬ 
porter,  advertiser:  Bridal  Memories  — 
two  color;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  adver¬ 
tiser:  multiple  —  four  color. 

Category  10:  The  Herald-Times, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  advertiser:  T.I.S. 
Bookstore  —  four  color;  Sun,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  advertiser:  Draw  Your  Dad  — 
black  and  white;  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  advertiser:  Dos  Frijoles  — 
four  color. 

Best  Full  Color:  Oshkosh  Northwest¬ 
ern,  advertiser:  Cutest  Little  Baby 
Contest  —  four  color;  Reno  Gazette- 
Journal,  advertiser:  Richardson  Gallery 

—  four  color;  Greensboro  News  & 
Record,  advertiser:  Ford  Dealerships  — 
four  color;  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  —  four  color. 

Best  Spot  Color:  Island  Packet, 
Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  advertiser:  Island 
Packet  —  spot  color;  Reno  Gazette- 
Journal,  advertiser:  Discoplus  —  spot 
color. 

Journal  Register 
buys  Conn,  daily 

JOURNAL  REGISTER  CO.,  continu¬ 
ing  a  string  of  New  England  acquisi¬ 
tions,  has  bought  the  33,000-circulation 
New  Britain  Herald  in  Connecticut 
from  Judith  W.  Brown,  whose  family 
has  owned  it  since  1887. 

“Going  it  alone  as  an  independent 
newspaper,  with  astronomical  newsprint 
costs,  has  become  increasingly  more  dif¬ 
ficult,”  said  Brown,  the  paper’s  editor 
and  publisher.  “It  is  time,  therefore,  for 
the  Herald  to  join  forces  with  a  larger 
group  which  can  give  this  newspaper 
the  advantages  we  can  no  longer  give.” 

Terms  of  the  deal  were  not  disclosed. 
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NAA  marketing, 
promotion  competition 
winners  announced 


THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  announced  the  winners  of 
its  1995  Market  Development  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Competition  last  week  at  the 
NAA  Marketing  Conference  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Entries  in  20  categories  were  judged 
on  results,  strategy,  concept,  design, 
and  adaptability.  For  each  category, 
awards  of  excellence  and  merit  were 
given  in  three  circulation  groups:  un¬ 
der  75,000,  75,000  to  200,000,  and  over 
200,000. 

The  award  of  excellence  winners  fol¬ 
low.  Winners  are  listed  from  smallest 
circulation  group  to  largest. 

In-paper/Circulation:  Antelope  VaU 
ley  Press,  Palmdale,  Calif.;  Clarion' 
Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

In-paper/Display  Advertising:  the 
Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 

In-paper/Classified:  Springfield 
(Mo.)  NewS'Leader;  Clarion-Ledger; 
the  Portland  Oregonian. 

In-paper/Community  Service/Public 
Relations:  the  Leader'Post,  Regina, 
Saskatchewan;  Clarion-Ledger;  Seattle 
Times  Co. 

In-paper/News/Editorial:  Leader- 
Post;  Providence  Journal-Bulletin;  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal/ Sentinel. 

Collateral/Circulation:  the 

Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun;  Melbourne 
Florida  Today;  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News;  Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel. 

Collateral/Advertising:  the  Island 
Packet,  Hilton  Head,  S.C.;  Gannett 
Surburban  Newspapers;  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News. 

Collateral/Community  Service/Pub¬ 
lic  Relations:  Antelope  Valley  Press. 

Audio  and  Electronic  Services:  the 
Herald;  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Trade  Publications:  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin. 

TV  Promotion:  Antelope  Valley 
Press;  Providence  Journal-Bulletin; 
Seattle  Times  Co. 

Radio  Promotion:  the  Santa  Fe  New 
Mexican. 

Direct  Marketing:  Island  Packet; 
Florida  Today;  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 


Out-of-Home  Advertising:  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune. 

Premium  and  Advertising  Novelty: 
Antelope  Valley  Press;  Belleville  (Ill.) 
News-Democrat;  Orlando  Sentinel. 

Multimedia  Promotions:  the  Augus¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Chronicle;  Florida  Today;  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Advertising  Sales  Presentations: 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal; 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Research  Data  Books:  St.  Petersburg 
Times;  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

Special  Events:  the  Desert  Sun,  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.;  Clarion-Ledger;  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  and  News. 

Newspaper  in  Education/Literacy: 
Pensacola  News  Journal;  Florida  To¬ 
day;  Toronto  Star. 

AAF  names 
top  executives 

THE  AMERICAN  ADVERTISING 
Federation  (AAF)  announced  that  two 
executives  have  been  elected  to  leader¬ 
ship  positions  in  the  organization. 

Leo  Armatis,  vice  president  of  cor¬ 
porate  relations  for  the  Meredith  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Des  Moines,  and  Wilder 
Baker,  chairman,  president,  and  CEO 
of  Warwick,  Baker  &  Fiore,  in  New 
York  City,  will  serve  as  chairman  and 
vice  chairman,  respectively. 

The  two  will  assume  their  duties  on 
July  1.  Armatis  takes  over  as  chairman 
from  Richard  O’Connor,  chairman  and 
CEO,  Campbell-Ewald,  Warren,  Mich. 

N.Y.  Times 
redesigns  book 
review  section 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  will  introduce 
a  newly  redesigned  Book  Review  sec¬ 
tion  later  this  year. 

The  new  design  will  debut  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  will  feature  a  full  magazine- 
style  cover  and  redesigned  table  of  con¬ 


tents.  TTie  Letters  column,  currently  on 
the  inside  back  page,  will  move  inside 
the  section.  In  its  place,  will  be  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  weekly  features. 

“The  new  back  of  the  book  feature 
opens  up  a  wonderful  advertising  adja¬ 
cency  that  didn’t  exist  before,”  said 
Janet  L.  Robinson,  senior  vice  president 
of  advertising  for  the  Times.  “We  expect 
the  new  section  to  be  well  received  by 
the  book  publishing  community.” 

Calif,  daily  offers 
auto  ad  magazine 

THE  PRESS-ENTERPRISE,  Riverside, 
Calif.,  has  created  its  own  automotive 
advertising  magazine,  the  Inland  Empire 
AutoSeller. 

The  magazine  is  intended  to  win 
back  automotive  advertising  from  niche 
publications  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 
area.  The  weekly  magazine  includes  ads 
from  new  and  used  car  dealers,  families 
and  individuals,  and  automotive  ser¬ 
vices  and  accessories  businesses. 

Inland  Empire  AutoSeller  is  available 
free  of  charge  in  supermarkets  and  con¬ 
venience  stores  in  the  area. 
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NAA  circulation 
promotion  awards 
are  announced 

Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  County  Sentinel 
wins  Best  in  Show  award 


THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  announced  the  winners  of 
its  Circulation  Promotion  Awards 
competition  last  week  during  the  NAA 
Marketing  Conference  in  Atlanta. 

Entries  in  8  categories  were  judged 
on  results,  strategy,  creativity,  and  de¬ 
sign,  in  circulation  groups  of  under 
35,000,  35,001  to  100,000,  and  over 
100,000.  In  each  category,  a  “Newsie” 
award  was  given  to  winners.  A  merit 
award  also  was  given  in  each  category. 

The  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  County 
Sentinel  won  the  Best  in  Show  awatd, 
and  received  complementary  registra¬ 
tion  to  next  year’s  NAA  Marketing 
Conference. 

The  Newsie  award  winners  follow. 
Winners  are  listed  from  smallest  circu¬ 
lation  group  to  largest. 

Sales  Promotion/Carrier  Sales:  Hat¬ 
tiesburg  (Miss.)  American;  the  Herald 
Mail,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  and  Buffalo 
News. 

Sales  Promotion/District  Manager, 
Supervisors,  Office  Staff:  Hattiesburg 
American;  the  Burlington  County 
Times  of  Willingboro,  N.J.;  and  the 


Sacramento  Bee. 

Sales  Promotion/Direct  Market¬ 
ing/Targeted  Programs:  Star-Tribune, 
Casper,  Wyo.;  Tuscon  (Ariz.)  Citizen; 
and  the  Virginian'Pilot/Ledger'Star. 

Sales  Promotion/Single  Copy:  Star 
Tribune;  the  Sun,  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.;  and  the  Morning  Call,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Sales  Promotion/Rack  Cards:  Star 
Tribune;  Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis, 
Mass.;  and  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Customer  Service/Integrated  Cam¬ 
paigns:  Santa  Cruz  County  Sentinel; 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record;  and  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald' Leader. 

Customer  Service/Programs  to  Build 
Subscriber  Retention:  Star-Herald, 
Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  the  Sun;  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Themed  Multidimensional  Effort: 
the  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.;  Ottatea 
Sun,  Ontario;  and  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Carrier,  Youth  &  Adult/Recognition 
Campaigns:  Santa  Cru?:  County  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.; 
and  the  Seattle  Times/Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


Carrier,  Youth  &  Adult/Recruit¬ 
ment:  Santa  Cruz  County  Sentinel; 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  and 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Carrier,  Youth  &  Adult/Safety:  Maui 
News,  Wailuku,  Hawaii;  Star  Phoenix, 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan;  and  the 
Morning  Call. 

Newspapers  in  Education:  Star  Tri¬ 
bune;  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee;  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Training  Eor  District  Manager,  Car¬ 
rier  or  Other  Circulation  Employees: 
Star'Herald,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  Lubbock 
(Texas)  Avalanchc'J ournal;  and  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Creative:  North  Hills  News  Record, 
Warrendale,  Pa.;  Statesman-] ournal, 
Salem,  Ore.;  and  the  Financial  Post, 
Toronto. 

Best  in  Show:  Santa  Cruz  County 
Sentinel. 

Lavalla  joins 
Veronis  Suhler 

KEVIN  M.  LAVALLA,  who  had  a  hand 
in  the  booming  sales  of  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  in  the  late  1980s  as  an  executive 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust, 
has  joined  the  New  York-based  media 
brokerage  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates 
Inc. 

As  head  of  Veronis  Suhler’s  newspa¬ 
per  activities,  Lavalla  said  he  sees  a  lot 
of  opportunity  for  deals  now  that  fi¬ 
nancing  is  more  readily  available  and 
prices  for  newspaper  companies  are 
rising. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  newspapers  on  the 
market  now  and  there  is  a  lot  of  equity 
on  the  market,”  he  said,  raising  merger 
and  acquisition  activity  after  a  couple  of 
slow  years. 

From  1984  to  1989,  Lavalla  was  a  vice 
president  at  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Trust,  where,  with  George  Lenher,  he 
helped  found  the  newspaper  lending 
group  that  provided  the  money  for 
some  of  the  most  aggressive  newspaper 
buyers  in  a  period  in  which  corporate 
owners  accelerated  their  agglomeration 
of  family-owned  papers. 

From  1989  to  1995,  he  was  a  vice 
president  at  State  Street  Bank  in 
Boston,  where  his  work  involved  21 
newspaper  companies. 

In  10  years  in  newspaper  financial  af¬ 
fairs,  he  has  worked  on  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  deals. 
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Promoting 
From  Within 
Draws  Praise 

But  reporters  who  are  promoted  must  realize  the  bylines 
and  pride  of  authorship  will  then  be  a  thing  of  the  past 


by  MX.  Stein 

PROMOTING  STAFF  REPORTERS 
to  newsroom  leadership  positions  can 
be  more  rewarding  than  hiring  from 
outside,  but  management  must  choose 
very  carefully,  an  editors’  panel  agreed. 

“The  beauty  of  promoting  from 
within  is  that  you  have  a  sense  of  what 
kind  of  person  you’re  getting,  not  just 
what  kind  of  journalist,”  said  Sacra- 
mento  Bee  metro  editor  Marjorie 
Lundstrom. 

Lundstrom  has  gone  the  route  her¬ 
self.  A  1991  Pulitzer  Prize-winner,  she 
moved  to  a  desk  job  after  13  years  as  a 
reporter. 

It’s  not  an  easy  move,  she  noted. 
“From  being  ‘us,’  you  become  ‘them.’  ” 

There’s  also  the  realization  that 
there  will  be  no  more  bylines,  pride  of 
authorship  and  the  excitement  of  go¬ 
ing  after  the  story,  she  added. 

But  there  are  reporters  who  will 
crossover  and  become  good  editors, 
she  contended  on  a  panel  at  the  com¬ 
bined  conference  of  the  California  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  (CSNE) 
and  the  Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Council  (APNEC). 

How  do  you  find  leadership 
prospects?  Look  beyond  their  resumes, 
Lundstrom  advised.  They  need  not  be 
prize  winners,  brilliant  writers,  have  a 
New  York  Times  background  or  an  ad¬ 
vanced  degree,  she  continued. 

“Seek  out  positive  people  to  whom 
others  gravitate,”  she  suggested.  “They 
also  should  be  good  listeners,  active  lis¬ 
teners,  over-achievers,  have  compas¬ 
sion  for  people  and  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  institution.  They 
should  be  part  priest,  part  psycholo¬ 
gist.” 


A  bigger  salary  is  a  motivating  factor 
but  the  new  challenge  may  be  an  even 
greater  inducement  to  switch,  Lund¬ 
strom  said. 

“Inside  promotions  have  worked 
well  at  the  Bee,  which  overcame  a 
longstanding  tradition  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  to  go  elsewhere  when  top 
spots  are  to  be  filled,”  Lundstrom  said. 
In  addition  to  her  elevation,  the  Bee’s 


city  editor,  assistant  city  editor  and  a 
wire  desk  editor  came  from  the  repor- 
torial  ranks,  she  added. 

“It’s  long  been  a  reporters’  lament 
that  management  always  goes  outside 
when  it  really  wants  to  shake  things 
up,”  she  continued.  “There’s  a  feeling 
that  there’s  something  a  little  tainted 
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Lega. _ 

Seattle  Times  wins 
battle  to  open 
selection  process 

University  of  Washington  must 
select  new  president  in  public 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  won  a  court 
battle  to  force  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  open  its  selection  process  for 
a  new  president. 

King  County  Superior  Court  Judge 
Robert  Lasnik  ruled  that  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  regents  must  meet  in  public  for  any 
“voting,  selecting  or  otherwise  arriving 
at  a  collective  decision”  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  search. 

The  ruling  followed  a  motion  by  the 
Times  for  more  openness  after  the  re¬ 
gents  admitted  holding  two  illegal  se¬ 
cret  meetings  in  February  to  interview 
candidates. 


In  noting  the  regents’  violation  of 
the  state’s  open  meeting  law,  Lasnik 
commented: 

“When  we  have  a  public  agency  that 
is  covered  by  the  law,  that  knows  it’s 
covered  by  the  law,  and  ignores  the 
law,  it  can’t  help  but  breed  disrespect 
for  the  law.” 

Senior  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Michael  Madden,  representing  the 
university,  said  he  would  meet  with  the 
regents  for  their  views  on  an  appeal. 
The  regents  have  until  August  to  name 
a  successor  to  president  William  Ger- 
berding,  who  is  retiring. 

According  to  the  Times,  the  regents 
have  kept  the  selection  proceedings  as 


secret  as  possible,  claiming  some  can¬ 
didates  would  drop  out  if  their  names 
were  made  public.  They  promised  the 
final  vote  would  take  place  at  an  open 
session. 

Lasnik  also  ordered  the  university  to 
pay  the  Times'  legal  fees,  calculated  at 
$14,000. 

Times  managing  editor  Alex 
MacLeod  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
court’s  ruling  but  added:  “The  real  test 
of  the  regents’  compliance  is  whether 
there  is  any  meaningful  decision-mak¬ 
ing  that  occurs  in  the  light  of  day.” 

The  paper’s  executive  editor  Michael 
Fancher  wrote  in  a  column:  “The  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  troubled  by  what  the  re¬ 
gents  did.  But  even  more  troubling  is 
how  they  did  it  and  whether  they  yet 
understand  why  their  actions  were 
wrong.” 

The  efforts  of  the  campus  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Daily,  to  discover  the  candi¬ 
dates’  names  reportedly  led  to  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  reporter  Drake  Witham, 
who  was  caught  surreptitiously  tape 
recording  a  regents’  meeting,  accord¬ 
ing  to  university  police.  When  media 
representatives  were  asked  to  leave  the 
meeting  room,  Witham  allegedly  left 
his  jacket  containing  a  running 
recorder  on  a  chair.  A  university  staff 
member  discovered  it  and  called 
police. 

Witham’s  name  was  scratched  on 
the  back  of  the  machine. 

Under  Washington  law,  it  is  illegal 
to  tape  record  people  without  their 
knowledge  or  permission,  but  the 
Board  of  Regents  decided  not  to  press 
charges. 

Inara  Verzemnieks,  the  Daily’s  news 
assignment  editor,  was  quoted  in  a 
Times  story  as  saying:  “The  reporter 
did  act  alone.  When  we  talked  about 
it,  we  thought  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
do  was  resign.” 

Reporter  denied 
reinstatement 

SANDY  NELSON,  WHO  lost  her  re¬ 
porting  job  with  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune  because  of  her  activism 
in  gay  and  lesbian  causes,  was  denied 
reinstatement  by  a  Washington  state 
judge. 

Nelson  said  she  will  appeal  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  the  state  Supreme  Court. 
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Failed  Spanish-language 
supplement  leads  to 
claims,  counterclaims 

La  Raza,  Chicago  Sun^Times  swap  lawsuits 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

LA  RAZA,  CHICAGO’S  biggest  paid- 
circulation  Spanish-language  weekly,  is 
suing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  over  the 
termination  of  their  joint  Spanish-lan- 
guage  Sunday  supplement,  Domingo. 

Launched  suddenly  on  Sept.  5,  1993, 
a  few  weeks  before  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  to  begin  publishing  a  free-circula- 
tion  Spanish-language  weekly  called 
Exito,  Domingo  was  folded  by  the  Sun- 
Times  just  as  suddenly  on  New  Year’s 
Eve,  1994  —  and  without  notice  to  its 
partner,  LaRaza  says. 

In  a  lawsuit  filed  in  Cook  County 
Circuit  Court  in  Chicago,  La  Raza 
publisher  Rossi  Publications  Inc.  com¬ 
plains  that  it  suffered  unspecified  mon¬ 
etary  damages  because  of  the  sudden 
termination  —  and  is  owed  at  least 
$54,979  for  its  share  of  advertising  and 
circulation  sales. 

For  its  part,  the  Sun-Times  rejects 
the  allegations  and  is  countersuing, 
claiming  Rossi  Publications  owes  it 
$26,600  for  ad  sales  during  the  15 
months  Domingo  was  published. 

Further,  the  Sun'Times  alleges  that 
Rossi  Publications  violated  the  con¬ 
tract  from  the  start  of  the  relationship. 

“Contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  li¬ 
cense  and  distribution  agreement, 
from  the  inception  of  the  agreement, 
Rossi  billed  and  collected  revenues 
from  the  customers  to  whom  it  sold  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  the  Domingo.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  contrary  to  the  original  agree¬ 
ment,  Rossi  extended  credit  to  its  ad¬ 
vertising  customers  for  the  Domingo 
without  seeking  or  obtaining  credit  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  Sun'Times  for  those 
customers,”  says  the  Sun'Times  coun¬ 
terclaim. 

The  Sun'Times  says  the  contract 
was  changed  so  that  each  party  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  risk  of  extending 
credit  to  its  respective  advertiser. 

But  the  Sun'Times  adds  that  while  it 
billed  all  the  advertisers,  it  was  Rossi 
Publications  that  collected  “most  of 


the  advertising  revenues  from  its  ad¬ 
vertising  customers”  until  Domingo  was 
folded. 

Under  the  contract,  Domingo  was  to 
be  published  at  least  until  Sept.  5, 
1995,  unless  either  party  gave  30-day 
written  notice.  La  Raza  says  it  did  not 
receive  any  notice  until  the  product 
was  folded.  As  a  result,  it  said,  it  “in¬ 
curred  damages  in  excess  of  $50,000.” 

For  its  part,  the  Sun-Times  says  “the 
parties  orally  agreed  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  would  terminate  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1994.” 

When  it  was  launched  in  September 
1993,  Domingo  was  portrayed  by  both 
tabloids  as  a  win-win  proposition,  giv¬ 
ing  La  Raza  entry  to  Sun'Times  mar¬ 
keting  clout  and  giving  the  daily  entree 
to  Chicago’s  rapidly  growing  Spanish¬ 
speaking  population. 

And  though  both  papers  denied  it, 
Domingo  was  also  widely  seen  as  a 
competitor  to  the  Tribune’s  Exito. 

Domingo  was  inserted  into  about 


100,000  copies  of  the  Sunday  Sun- 
Times  sold  in  26  city  and  suburban  ZIP 
codes  with  substantial  Hispanic  popu¬ 
lations.  Individual  home  subscribers 
could  also  get  Domingo  inserted  in 
their  copies. 

Paper  sues  to 
get  911  tape 

THE  CINCINNATI  POST  has  sued  a 
county  prosecutor  to  obtain  a  copy  of  a 
taped,  911  phone  call  pertaining  to  a 
woman’s  beating  death. 

The  suit,  filed  in  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court,  says  Hamilton  County  prosecu¬ 
tor  Joseph  Deters’  refusal  to  release  the 
tape  violated  Ohio’s  public  records  law. 

The  Post  argued  that  the  tape  is  the 
same  as  a  routine  offense-and-incident 
report  and  should  be  released  upon  re¬ 
quest.  The  paper  said  Deters’  office  had 
repeatedly  refused  requests  to  hear  911 
tapes  in  the  past  year. 

Deters  declined  comment. 

Charles  Orr  is  charged  with  killing 
his  wife,  Delores,  at  their  home  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  couple’s  12-year-old  son 
called  911  to  summon  police. 

The  Post  said  it  filed  a  formal  request 
asking  to  listen  to  a  tape  of  the  boy’s 
call.  The  prosecutor’s  office  refused, 
saying  the  tape  wasn’t  public  record. 

Prosecutors  provided  a  transcript  of 
the  tape  to  Orr’s  lawyer.  The  paper 
then  renewed  its  request  for  a  copy; 
again,  the  prosecutor  refused.  —  AP 
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High  Court  refuses 
to  revive  libel  suit 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  refused  to 
revive  a  Louisiana  doctor’s  libel  lawsuit 
against  Thomson  Newspapers  for  re- 
porting  that  the  hospital,  where  he  was 
the  sole  obstetrician  had  the  highest 
Caesarean  rate  in  34  states. 

The  justices,  without  comment,  let 
stand  on  June  12  a  Louisiana  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  dismissed  Dr.  Alton 
Romero’s  lawsuit  before  it  reached  a 
jury.  The  state  court  ruled  that  the  al¬ 
legedly  libelous  article  was  substantially 
true  and,  therefore,  constitutionally 
protected. 

In  1992,  Romero  was  an  obstetrician 
in  Vermilion  Parish.  He  was  the  only 
obstetrician  practicing  at  Abrom  Ka¬ 
plan  Hospital  in  Kaplan,  La. 

That  year,  the  Washington-based 
Public  Citizen’s  Health  Group  issued  a 
report  entitled  “Unnecessary  Caesarean 
Sections:  Halting  a  National  Epidemic.” 

The  report  said  that  Abrom  Kaplan 
Memorial  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
Caesarean  births  —  57.5%  of  all  births. 
The  report  was  the  basis  for  a  May  13, 
1992,  article  in  the  Advertiser,  a  Thom¬ 
son  newspaper  in  Lafayette,  La. 

Romero  quit  his  practice  shortly  after 
the  article  appeared.  He  also  sued 
Thomson  among  others.  The  Louisiana 
Supreme  Court  ruled  last  January  that 
no  trial  was  needed.  —  AP 

Publishers,  Texaco 
settle  suit 

THE  TEXACO  OIL  company  and  a 
steering  committee  representing  83 
publishers  have  agreed  to  settle  a  copy¬ 
right  infringement  case  involving  pho¬ 
tocopying. 

The  case,  American  Geophysical 
Union,  et.  al  v.  Texaco  Inc.,  was 
brought  by  six  American  and  European 
publishers  in  1985  on  behalf  of  publish¬ 
ers  of  scientific  and  technical  journals 
registered  with  the  Copyright  Clear¬ 
ance  Center  (CCC). 

Texaco,  which  conceded  no  wrong¬ 
doing,  agreed  to  pay  a  seven-figure  set¬ 
tlement  and  retroactive  licensing  fee  to 
CCC.  The  company  said  it  would  enter 
into  standard  annual  license  agree¬ 
ments  with  CCC  during  the  next  five 


years.  The  Federal  District  Court  of 
New  York  ruled  in  1992  that  photo¬ 
copying  of  individual  copyrighted  jour¬ 
nal  articles  by  or  for  employees  of  for- 
profit  companies,  such  as  Texaco,  in  the 
course  of  their  work  was  not  “fair  use” 
under  U.S.  copyright  law. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  in  1994  upheld  the  low¬ 
er  court  decision  and  affirmed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  CCC’s  licensing  systems. 

Texaco  vice  chairman  Allen  J. 
Krowe,  commenting  on  the  settlement, 
said,  “Texaco  strongly  supports  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  copyrights  and  other  types  of 
intellectual  property  and  is  pleased  to 
have  the  longstanding  litigation  re¬ 
solved  on  satisfactory  terms.  Licensing 
our  photocopying  through  the  [CCC] 
blanket  license  will  simplify  our  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  copyright  law.” 

“This  settlement  further  reinforces 
the  publisher’s  right  to  collect  royalties 
for  the  photocopying  of  its  works,”  said 
Association  of  American  Publishers 
(AAP)  president  Nicholas  Veliotes. 
“The  AAP,  working  closely  with  the 
CCC,  will  continue  to  promote  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  copyright  law,  including 
the  availability  of  collective  licensing  of 
copyrighted  material.” 

CCC,  headquartered  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  is  a  not-for-profit  organization 
created  by  authors,  publishers  and  pho¬ 
tocopy  users  in  1977.  It  licenses  corpo¬ 
rations,  law  firms,  document  suppliers, 
libraries,  universities  and  copy  shops. 

Seattle  sportswriter 
sues  newspaper 

A  SPORTSWRITER  FOR  the  Seattle 
Post'lntelligencer  has  sued  the  paper  for 
alleged  sex  and  age  discrimination, 
claiming  it  ignored  him  when  it  hired  a 
new  sports  columnist. 

The  suit  said  Lawrence  “Bud”  With¬ 
ers,  47,  expressed  an  interest  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  sports  editor  about  becoming  a 
columnist  after  longtime  sports  colum¬ 
nist  John  Owen  retired  but  wasn’t  inter¬ 
viewed  for  the  position. 

Laura  Vecsey,  33,  joined  the  Post-ln- 
telligencer  last  September,  two  months 
after  Owen  retired.  Wither  said  editor 
and  publisher  J.D.  Alexander  told  him 
it  was  “an  important  factor”  that  Vecsey 
is  a  woman  and  the  paper  had  an  all¬ 
male  sportswriting  staff. 

Alexander  dismissed  Withers’  suit  as 


without  merit,  saying,  “The  newspaper 
seeks  always  to  hire  the  best-qualified 
person,  and  we  did  in  this  instance.” 

Withers,  who  had  written  a  column 
for  the  Register-Guard  in  Eugene,  Ore., 
before  moving  to  Seattle,  was  named 
Washington  Sportswriter  of  the  Year  in 
1991,  1993  and  1994. 

Vecsey  had  been  the  lead  sports 
columnist  for  the  Times  Union,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  and  a  contributor  to  a  women 
sportswriters’  anthology. 

Withers  earlier  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  Post-Intelligencer  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com¬ 
mission.  It  was  dismissed  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  his  claim 
of  discrimination.  —  AP 

Court:  Police  must 
turn  over  records 

THE  COLUMBUS  POLICE  Depart¬ 
ment  must  hand  over  internal  records 
sought  by  civil  rights  lawyers  and  a 
black  officers’  group,  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled. 

The  court  said  in  April  that  the  po¬ 
lice  were  wrong  in  using  a  1994  ruling 
to  withhold  documents,  including  citi¬ 
zen  complaints,  records  of  hiring  and 
promotions,  and  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions  into  allegations  of  misconduct. 
The  court  also  ordered  the  city  to  pay 
court  costs  and  attorney  fees. 

“While  we  have,  time  and  time 
again,  informed  public  officials  and 
public  agencies  of  their  duties  ...  to  re¬ 
lease  records  in  their  possession,  which 
records  clearly  belong  to  the  public,” 
Justice  Andy  Douglas  wrote,  the  court 
still  sees  delays  and  “even  arrogance.” 

David  Robinson,  spokesman  for  May¬ 
or  Greg  Lashutka,  said  police  are  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  remaining  documents. 

“The  police  made  a  good-faith  inter¬ 
pretation  ...  of  Ohio’s  public  records 
laws,”  Robinson  said.  “Obviously,  the 
court  did  not  concur.” 

Attorney  Fred  Gittes  filed  the  suit 
on  behalf  of  civil  rights  lawyer  John 
Marshall,  Police  Officers  for  Equal 
Rights  and  the  black  officers’  group 
president,  retired  Sgt.  James  Moss. 
All  have  pursued  suits  alleging 
discrimination  against  black  officers. 

Some  of  the  documents  were  de¬ 
stroyed  before  the  suit  was  filed.  The 
department  said  it  routinely  gets  rid  of 
old  records.  —  AP 
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Arkansas  court 
reverses  politician’s 
libel  victory 

THE  ARKANSAS  SUPREME  Court 
has  thrown  out  a  libel  suit  by  a  tailed 
mayoral  candidate  on  the  grounds  that 
he  failed  to  prove  the  Northwest 
Arkansas  Times  and  former  publisher 
Dave  Stokes  deliberately  harmed  him. 

The  unanimous  decision  reversed 
and  dismissed  a  $275,000  verdict  won 
by  Dan  Coody,  a  home  builder  and  lo¬ 
cal  politician  who  blamed  his  1992  may- 
oral  loss  on  critical  statements  Stokes 
made  about  him  in  an  editorial  and 
another  article  just  before  the  election. 

Coody  sued  the  paper’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Thomson  Newspaper  Publishing, 
on  charges  it  printed  false  and  defama¬ 
tory  articles  about  him.  His  suit  said 
Stokes,  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign, 
questioned  Coody ’s  past  in  an  editorial 
he  wrote  and  in  quotes  he  made  in  an 
article. 

The  Times’  current  publisher,  George 
Smith,  said  the  ruling  affirms  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  right  “to  comment  on  the  abilities, 
actions,  intentions  and  deeds  of  public 
officials,  and  the  Times  will  certainly 
continue  to  do  that.” 

Coody  said  he  was  disappointed  that 
the  state’s  highest  court  ignored  the 
“tons  of  evidence”  that  produced  his 
unanimous  victory  in  circuit  court. 

“It  appears  that  the  press  has  the 
right  to  defraud  its  readers  and  paint  in¬ 
dividuals  with  a  brush  of  innuendo  and 
not  be  held  liable  for  it,”  Coody  said. 
“The  little  guy  doesn’t  have  a  chance  to 
see  justice.  We’re  at  their  mercy.” 

Coody  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Fayetteville  from  Texas  in  1987.  He  was 
elected  to  the  city’s  board  of  directors  in 
1990.  When  he  ran  for  mayor  two  years 
later,  he  questioned  the  newspaper’s  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  assailed  Stokes’  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  candidate  also  opposed  a 
regional  airport  and  tried  to  switch  the 
city’s  legal  ads  from  the  Times  to  a  com¬ 
peting  paper. 

In  his  suit,  Coody  said  he  offered  to 
give  Stokes  information  repudiating  ru¬ 
mors  about  Coody  having  a  criminal 
past,  but  Stokes  refused.  Coody  said  he 
delivered  copies  of  background  checks, 
which  he  asked  Texas  and  Arkansas 
state  police  to  make  on  him,  to  a  Times 
reporter  and  to  the  Morning  News  in 


Springdale. 

Three  days  before  the  election,  the 
Times  editorialized  that  Coody  had 
tried  to  mislead  the  public  about  his 
past. 

On  election  day,  the  paper  ran  an  ar¬ 
ticle  quoting  Stokes  about  how  he  re¬ 
searched  Coody’s  life  because  the  can¬ 
didate  failed  to  answer  questions  about 
his  past.  Stokes  said  a  private  investiga¬ 
tor  he  hired  found  no  information  on 
Coody’s  life  from  the  mid-1970s  until  he 
moved  to  Fayetteville  in  1986,  and  the 
investigator’s  report  “created  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  it  answered.” 

Coody  said  the  articles  were  defama¬ 
tory  and  were  prepared  with  malice. 

But  the  state’s  highest  court  held  that 
Coody,  who  as  a  public  figure,  has  a 
greater  burden  of  proof,  failed  to  show 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
newspaper  made  statements  about  him 
that  it  knew  were  false.  — AP 

N.Y.  court  won’t 
throw  out  suit 

A  NEW  YORK  state  appeals  court  has 
refused  to  throw  out  a  $34.5  million 
defamation  lawsuit  filed  by  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  district  attorney  against  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Troy  Record,  which  used 
confidential  sources  in  a  story. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  state 
Supreme  Court  ruled  5-0  last  month 
that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  to 
take  the  case  to  trial.  It  also  upheld  a 
lower  court  determination  that  if  the 
paper  wanted  to  rely  on  confidential 
sources  in  its  defense,  it  had  better 
identify  them. 

Peter  Danziger,  lawyer  for  the  Troy 
Publishing  Co.,  said  he  would  attempt 
to  appeal  the  ruling  to  New  York’s  high 
court.  “Even  without  the  reliance  on 
sources,  there’s  no  proof  in  the  record 
that  we  acted  with  reckless  disregard  for 
the  truth,”  Danziger  said. 

The  case  involves  a  January  1993 
Record  article  about  the  resignation  of 
George  Collins  111  as  an  assistant  DA 
in  Rensselaer  County,  one  day  after  he 
was  appointed  to  the  post. 

As  the  appeals  court  noted,  the  pa¬ 
per  accurately  reported  Collins’  resigna¬ 
tion  was  “for  reasons  related  to  his  ar¬ 
rest  record.”  What  the  paper  got  wrong, 
the  court  said,  was  saying  Collins  had 
been  convicted  of  public  lewdness,  dri¬ 
ving  while  intoxicated  and  larceny  — 


information  that  came  from  confiden¬ 
tial  sources. 

The  court  said  Collins  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  disorderly  conduct  and  two 
separate  counts  of  driving  while  ability 
impaired.  It  noted  the  paper  ran  a 
front-page  correction  after  learning  of 
the  error. 

Salvatore  Ferlazzo,  a  lawyer  for 
Collins,  called  the  latest  ruling  “a  major 
victory  for  injured,  defamed  public 
figures.” 

Ferlazzo  said  the  Record  was  guilty  of 
“irresponsible  journalism”  in  a  rush  to 
scoop  other  newspapers.  He  maintained 
the  paper  should  have  taken  more  time 
to  check  court  records,  instead  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  sources  concerning  his  client’s 
record.  —  AP 

Sun-Times,  AP 
suit  unseals  records 

BOWING  TO  A  legal  challenge  by  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  a  Chicago  judge  lifted  his  own 
order  sealing  court  documents  in  the 
sex  case  against  U.S.  Rep.  Mel  Reynolds 
(D.-lll.). 

Criminal  Court  Judge  Fred  G.  Suria 
lifted  the  order  six  days  after  the  two 
news  organizations  filed  an  emergency 
motion  in  Cook  County  (111.)  Circuit 
Court  seeking  to  overturn  the  sealing 
order. 

Congressman  Reynolds  is  charged 
with  having  sex  with  a  minor  and  Suria 
is  the  trial  judge  in  the  increasingly  sen¬ 
sational  case. 

When  Suria  ordered  court  docu¬ 
ments  sealed,  he  cited  the  circus-like  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  O.J.  Simpson  murder 
trial  as  an  example  of  what  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  in  the  congressman’s  tri¬ 
al.  Keeping  the  records  public,  Suria 
said,  jeopardizes  Reynolds’  right  to  a  fair 
trial. 

“1  can  certainly  understand  why  the 
judge  is  appalled  by  the  ongoing  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  Simpson  trial,”  Sun-Times  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  vice  president  Mark 
Nadler  said  at  the  time.  “But  one  unfor¬ 
tunate  trial  in  California  in  no  way  jus¬ 
tifies  throwing  a  veil  of  secrecy  around 
court  documents  that  are  routinely 
open  to  the  public  in  Illinois.” 

At  a  court  hearing,  Suria  lifted  the 
order  because,  he  said,  most  of  the  doc¬ 
uments  at  issue  had  already  been  re¬ 
ported  on  by  the  news  media. 
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Calif,  schools 
can  censor  student 
publications 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS  CAN  cen¬ 
sor  profanity  in  student  publications 
and  creative  writing  projects,  an  appeals 
court  ruled. 

Off-campus  publications  by  students 
are  not  affected  by  the  decision,  which 
involved  a  film  script  for  a  class  assign¬ 
ment  by  four  students  at  Tulare  Joint 
Union  High  School. 

The  students,  with  the  aid  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  sued 
the  school  board  after  the  principal  and 
the  board  overruled  a  teacher  who  had 
permitted  the  profanity.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  protection  under  the  California 
Constitution  and  the  state  Education 
Code. 

The  video  script,  which  concerned 
two  unwed  parents  and  their  infant 
daughter,  used  the  words  “fuck,”  “pimp,” 
“shit,”  “ass”  and  “bitch.” 

The  Fifth  District  Court  of  Appeal 
held  that,  under  a  section  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Code,  graphic  language  can  be 
controlled  in  student  publications,  even 
if  not  technically  obscene,  if  school  of¬ 
ficials  deem  it  a  violation  of  “profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  English  and  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Commenting  on  the  court’s  ruling, 
the  California  First  Amendment  Coali¬ 
tion  said  that  school  authorities  gener¬ 
ally  interpret  the  Education  Code  sec¬ 
tion  to  mean  that  writing  standards  in 
school  publications  must  conform  to 
the  vocabulary  of  mainstream  news¬ 
papers. 

Under  Tulare  school  regulations,  of¬ 
ficial  publications  are  barred  from  using 
language  that  would  not  be  allowed  in 
the  Tulare  Advance-Register  or  Fresno 
Bee. 

The  appeal  court  also  ruled  that  pri¬ 
or  restraint  is  permitted  under  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  constitution  because  a  school 
publication  is  a  “limited”  form  of  stu¬ 
dent  expression  and  under  the  First 
Amendment  since  “teaching  students 
to  avoid  vulgar  and  profane  language  is 
obviously  a  legitimate  pedagogical  con¬ 
cern.” 

Ga.  paper  fights 
for  hospital  access 

THE  MARIETTA  DAILY  Journal  has 
asked  the  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  to 
decide  whether  state  sunshine  laws  ap¬ 


ply  to  hospitals  that  are  built  with  tax 
money  but  operated  by  private  al¬ 
liances. 

Daily  Journal  attorney  FT.  Davis  Jr., 
arguing  the  case  May  11,  said  that  if  pri¬ 
vate  operators  of  public  hospitals  are 
exempt  from  open  meetings  and  records 
laws,  “a  self-perpetuating  board  answer- 
able  to  no  one  .  .  .  will  decide  the  fate 
of  the  largest  aggregation  of  public  hos¬ 
pitals  in  this  state.” 

Frank  Jones,  an  attorney  for  Promina 
Health  System,  the  largest  nonprofit 
health  alliance  in  Georgia,  countered 
that  private  management  companies  are 
exempt  from  sunshine  laws  and  accused 
the  newspaper  of  seeking  “judicial  law¬ 
making.” 

The  court  heard  oral  arguments  for 
30  minutes. 

However,  it  did  not  indicate  when  it 
would  rule. 

Otis  Brumby,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Journal,  called  the  case  one  of 
the  most  important  public  access  dis¬ 
putes  in  years. 

Georgia  Attorney  General  Michael 
Bowers  filed  a  brief  in  support  of  the 
Daily  Journal.  And  other  news  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  Associated  Press, 


filed  briefs. 

The  case  focuses  on  Promina,  which 
manages  the  public  hospital  systems  of 
five  Georgia  counties  and  a  private  hos¬ 
pital  in  Atlanta. 

While  hospital  authorities  must  com¬ 
ply  with  most  provisions  of  the  state 
sunshine  law,  Promina  says  it  is  exempt 
because  nonprofit  organizations  only 
have  to  comply  if  they  derive  more  than 
one-third  of  their  revenue  from  tax  dol¬ 
lars. 

Less  than  2%  of  Promina’s  funds 
come  from  taxes. 

In  February,  a  Cobb  County  superior 
court  judge,  ruling  for  the  Daily  Journal, 
held  that  Prontina  Health  System  falls 
under  the  sunshine  law  because  by  run¬ 
ning  public  hospitals,  it  fulfills  a  public 
function. 

Promina  argued  that  it  could  not 
compete  effectively  with  private  hospi¬ 
tal  groups  if  it  had  to  disclose  business 
plans  and  strategies. 

Arguing  for  the  newspaper,  Davis 
said  the  issue  is  whether  business  enti¬ 
ties  that  control  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  public  assets  “shall  somehow 
be  above  the  sunshine  law  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  corporate  gymnastics.”  — AP 
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Are  Women  Being 
Annihilated 
By  The  Meia? 

That’s  the  claim  made  by  author  Betty  Friedan  in  commenting 
on  the  results  of  the  latest  Women,  Men  and  Media  study 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

WOMEN  ARE  BEING  symbolically 
annihilated  by  the  media,  according  to 
author/professor  Betty  Friedan. 

Friedan’s  observation  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  latest  Women,  Men  and 
Media  (WMM)  study,  which  showed  a 
significant  decline  in  front-page  news 
and  photo  coverage  of  women,  while 
the  appearance  of  women  in  the  news 
—  both  as  subject  and  creator  —  regis¬ 
tered  no  significant  gains. 

“I  am  troubled  by  this  early  warning 
signal,”  said  Friedan  a  WMM  co-chair, 
noting  that  the  report  “reflects  a  back¬ 
lash  against  women  generally  in  this 
country.” 

The  report,  unveiled  during  a 
roundtable  discussion  at  the  Freedom 
Forum,  registered  a  decline  in  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  front-page  references  to 
women  from  25%  in  1994  to  19%  for 
the  1995  study. 

The  figures  for  the  seventh  annual 
study  were  compiled  by  M.  Junior 


Bridge,  who  reviewed  the  percentage 
of  female  references,  bylines  and  pho¬ 
tos  in  20  newspapers  and  on  five  tele¬ 
vision  news  programs  during  January. 

In  18  of  the  20  newspapers  reviewed, 
the  average  percentage  of  female  refer¬ 


ences  declined  from  1994  to  1995, 
while  it  remained  the  same  in  one  and 
increased  only  slightly  in  the  other. 

On  the  front  pages  of  the  local  news 
sections,  the  study  found  no  drop  in 
references  to  women,  but  there  was  no 
gain  either. 

The  average  remained  26%  in  1995, 


as  it  was  a  year  earlier. 

The  Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colo., 
had  the  highest  average  number  of  fe¬ 
male  references  on  both  the  front-page 
and  the  first  local  page,  at  24%  and 
50%,  respectively. 


At  12%,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had 
the  lowest  average  for  front-page  refer¬ 
ences,  and  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  at 
17%,  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  lo¬ 
cal  front  page  references. 

Women’s  bylines  on  the  front  page 
increased  slightly,  up  from  33%  in  1994 
to  34%  in  1995,  but  the  figure  has 
shown  little  change  in  the  past  four 
years,  coming  in  at  34%  in  both  1992 
and  1993. 

On  the  front  local  pages,  there  was  a 
slight  decline  in  the  average  number  of 
women’s  bylines,  dropping  from  42% 
last  year  to  41%  in  the  1995  report. 

An  average  of  92%  of  the  front-page 
bylines  in  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Neu/s  and 
Eagle  were  women’s,  the  highest  in  the 
survey. 

The  Neu/s  and  Eagle  also  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  women’s  bylines 
on  the  local  front  page  (96%). 

The  newspaper  with  lowest  average 
for  female  bylines  on  the  front  page 
was  20%,  found  in  the  Beacon-Neu/s, 
Aurora,  Ill.,  and  for  the  local  front 
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The  report,  unveiled  during  a  roundtable 
discussion  at  the  Freedom  Forum,  registered  a 
decline  in  the  average  number  of  front-page 
references  to  women  from  25%  in  1994  to  19% 
for  the  1995  study. 
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page  it  was  the  Courier,  Findlay,  Ohio, 
also  at  20%. 

Women  also  wrote  fewer  opinion 
pieces  this  year  than  last,  down  from 
28%  to  27%. 

On  the  op-ed  page,  the  NewS'Times 
of  Danbury,  Conn.,  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  female  bylines  (44%), 
while  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Enid  News  and  Eagle  tied  for  the  low¬ 
est  percentage  (14%). 

In  addition,  women  appeared  in 
fewer  front-page  photographs  in  1995, 
falling  from  39%  to  33%,  although  on 
the  front  page  of  the  local  section, 
there  was  a  small  gain  of  1%  for  an  av¬ 
erage  of  39%. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  the  most  front  page  photos 
featuring  women  (an  average  of  40%), 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had  the 
least  (22%). 

On  the  local  section  front  page,  the 
Enid  News  and  Eagle  had  the  most 
photos  featuring  one  or  more  women 
(an  average  of  56%)  and  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Journal  the  least 
(25%). 

Bridge  found  four  front  pages  during 
January  that  had  no  female  references, 
bylines  or  photos.  Two  were  in  the 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  and  the  others 
were  in  the  Seattle  Times  and  the  Bea¬ 
con-News  of  Aurora,  Ill. 

“To  date,”  she  said,  “I’ve  never  found 
a  [TV  news]  show  or  a  front-page  that 
is  all  female.” 

Further,  women  referenced  on  the 
front  pages  often  were  related  to  a 
principal  male  in  the  story,  were  vic¬ 


tims  of  crime  or  national  disaster  or 
they  had  died,  the  survey  reported. 

Without  such  negative  stories  as  the 
death  of  Rose  Kennedy,  the  Nicole 
Brown  Simpson  and  Ronald  Goldman 
murder  trial,  the  killing  of  workers  at  a 
clinic  providing  abortions,  the  case 
against  Susan  Smith  for  killing  her  two 
children,  the  arrest  of  Qubilah 
Shabazz,  and  the  admission  by  talk- 
show  host  Oprah  Winfrey  that  she 
once  used  drugs,  the  percentages  of  fe¬ 
male  references  would  have  been  much 
lower.  Bridge  noted. 

Women  rarely  were  quoted  as  ex¬ 
perts  on  issues  of  international  and  na¬ 
tional  importance. 

jp  For  example,  California  Senators 
I  Barbara  Boxer  and  Dianne  Feinstein, 
t  combined,  were  mentioned  only  four 
~  times  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  during 
January,  and  only  Sen.  Boxer  was  quot¬ 
ed. 

The  Times,  however,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  12%  (down  10%  from  1994), 
had  the  worst  record  among  papers 
studied  for  female  references  on  its 
front  page. 

But  women  were  no  better  than 


men  when  it  came  to  quoting  other 
women. 

The  study  found  that  their  stories 
included  no  more  female  sources  than 
those  by  their  male  colleagues. 

“It’s  clear  there  is  still  work  to  be 
done,  not  just  by  the  men,  but  also  by 
the  women,”  Bridge  pointed  out. 

Ann  F.  Lewis  of  Planned  Parenthood 
pointed  out  that,  “It’s  easy  to  believe 
there  is  automatic  progress,  but  that  is 
not  so.” 

Nancy  Woodhull,  WMM  co-chair, 
said  she  does  not  believe  this  reflects  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  leave  women  out 
of  the  news,  but  rather  is  the  result  of 
sloppy  journalism. 

Friedan  agreed  that  it  was  not  delib¬ 
erate,  and  noted  that  this  symbolic  an¬ 
nihilation  of  women  can  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  initiatives  put  forth  in  the 
Republicans’  Contract  With  America, 
such  as  the  elimination  of  affirmative 
action. 

“In  other  years,  this  would  have 
been  news.  The  women’s  response.  The 
women’s  outrage,”  Friedan  said,  noting 
an  absence  of  women’s  views  on  these 
issues.  “Something  is  happening  here.” 
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News  Tech _ 

Mailrooms  eyed  for 
savings,  revenues 

Mailroom  systems  continue  making  technical  advancements 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

MAILROOM  SYSTEMS  CONTINUE 
making  technical  advancements  — 
and  attracting  heavy  spending  —  as 
newspapers  seek  new  efficiency  and 
pursue  revenue  opportunities  in  post- 
press  processing. 

Exhibitors  at  Nexpo  ’95  reported 
burgeoning  interest  in  improved  in¬ 
serting  systems  and  software  controls, 
as  pressures  mount  for  newspapers  to 
cut  costs  to  offset  higher  newsprint  ex¬ 
penses  and  to  boost  their  ability  to 
handle  more  targeted  ad  inserts. 

Part  of  the  buying  spree  stems  from 
a  boom  in  construction  of  new  plants, 
vendors  say. 

Surveys  support  anecdotal  reports. 
The  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  annual  survey  of  capital  spending 
says  spending  on  pallet  handling 
equipment  will  double  this  year  to  $2.5 
million,  and  spending  on  automatic 
guided  vehicles  for  moving  pallets  will 
soar  900%  to  $5.2  million. 

In  other  areas,  spending  on  inserters 
rises  to  $70  million,  from  $62  million, 
and  expenses  for  bundle  distribution 
rise  to  $7.2  million,  from  $5.6  million. 

Ferag  introduced  its  Rollflat  ma¬ 
chine  for  quarterfolding  individual  pa¬ 
pers,  wrapping  them  in  plastic  and  la¬ 
beling  them  by  ink  jet  printer  for  for 
mailing.  It  is  already  in  use  in  Europe. 

Aiming  for  greater  efficiency  in  han¬ 
dling  preprinted  inserts  printed  in 
house,  Ferag  introduced  Rondo,  which 
stores  inserts  in  a  disk  and  unwinds 
them  into  to  inserters.  It  is  a  compan¬ 
ion  to  other  disks  and  is  compatible 
with  other  manufacturers’  inserters. 

Ferag  vice  president  Walter  Wild 
said  Rondo  holds  about  15,000  inserts 
and  can  be  loaded  while  it  is  being  un¬ 
loaded.  The  first  U.S.  sale  was  to  a 
commercial  printer  in  Illinois. 


Ferag  is  still  seeking  the  first  U.S. 
buyer  for  its  Rollpack,  a  machine  de¬ 
signed  the  reshape  the  newspaper  bun¬ 
dle  to  look  like  a  log. 

At  GMA,  since  its  1992  acquisition 
by  Mueller  Martini,  a  combined  lineup 
of  six  or  eight  inserters  has  been 
trimmed  to  three,  led  by  the  SLS-2000 
(E&P,  June  24,  p.  72),  which  was  run¬ 
ning  on  the  show  floor.  The  others  are 
the  Alphaliner  and  Newsliner. 

The  SLS-2000  includes  new  com¬ 
posite  resin  pockets,  linked  into  their 
own  drive  chain  and  requiring  no  lu¬ 
brication.  A  self-adjusting  linear  trans¬ 
ducer  detects  missed  and  double  in¬ 
serts  —  “breakthrough  technology,’’  ac¬ 
cording  to  GMA  president  Randy 
Seidel  —  and  missed  inserts  are  divert¬ 
ed  back  to  the  start  for  repair. 

Claude  Owens,  mailroom  manager 
at  the  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Ledger  —  which 
is  buying  4  SLS-2000s  for  installation 
in  1996  in  a  $78  million  new  plant  — 
said  faster  operation  and  setup  time 
could  push  back  deadlines. 

GMA  also  showed  FlexiRoll,  a 
Muller  Martini  wheel-like  device  for 
storing  and  transporting  preprinted  ads 
and  advance  sections  before  they  are 
unwound  for  inserting.  They  are  to 
handle  120,000  copies  an  hour  and 
store  up  to  500,000  pages. 

One  of  the  more  unique,  and  decid¬ 
edly  low-tech,  mailroom  products  was 
GMA’s  Newsbox,  a  simple  plastic  box 
designed  to  eliminate  bundle  strapping 
altogether  and  to  protect  papers  from 
mailroom  to  retail  store.  They  stack  on 
pallets  and  “provide  an  advertising  sur¬ 
face  on  all  four  sides,”  the  company 
said.  No  buyers  were  reported. 

Sheridan  Systems  showed  no  insert¬ 
er  but  showed  results  of  recent  product 
line  expansions  through  acquisition 
and  marketing  agreements.  It  acquired 
several  products  from  Idab  in  a  deal 


completed  earlier  in  June  and,  signed  a 
deal  to  market  mailroom  products  from 
Idab’s  European  parent,  Wamac. 

Sheridan  had  a  static  display  of  Wa- 
mac’s  towering  storage  device,  which 
looks  like  a  metal  wall  nine-feet-long 
by  20-feet-high  and  stores  pieces  of  a 
newspaper  stream  on  160  nine-foot 
shelves,  then  reassembles  the  stream. 

Marketing  manager  David  Slauter 
said  Sheridan  is  retaining  Idab’s  stack¬ 
er,  bottom  wrapper  and  two  conveyors. 

Also  in  Sheridan’s  booth  was  NCS, 
the  Landing,  N.J. -based  software  devel¬ 
oper  whose  PC-based  management 
systems  for  totalizing,  inserters,  bundle 
distribution  and  ink-jet  labeling  Sheri¬ 
dan  is  marketing  exclusively. 

Stepper  Inc.  of  Olathe,  Kan.,  sees 
opportunity  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’s  shift  to  regional  distribution  cen¬ 
ters.  It  demonstrated  its  model  3000 
for  laying  ad  inserts  on  newspapers, 
folding  them  together,  tying  them  with 
string,  bagging  them  in  plastic  and 
sealing  the  bags  —  at  6,000  an  hour. 

Marketing  manager  David  Hanning 
said  the  $60,000  machine  has  applica¬ 
tions  in  distribution  centers.  There,  it 
can  add  zoned  inserts,  save  carriers  an 
hour  or  two  of  bagging  papers  and  put 
product  samples  in  the  package. 

Machine  Design  Service  Inc. 
showed  a  new  counter-stacker  based 
on  an  off-the-shelf  486  PC  with  touch¬ 
screen  control.  Its  dual-chain  design  as 
a  laser  counter  and  belt  infeed  and 
communicates  via  hard  wire  with 
equipment  ahead  of  and  behind  it. 
Rated  at  80,000  papers  an  hour,  it 
measures  thickness  and  adjusts  auto¬ 
matically. 

EAM  Mosca,  demonstrated  a  two- 
part,  cross-strapping  machine  that 
eliminates  the  need  to  turn  the  bundle, 
ties  lengthwise  and  sideways  and  costs 
$34,000. 

Quipp  Systems,  showed  the  re¬ 
named  Hall  Quipp  stacker,  a  strapper 
it  is  marketing  from  Sterling  Packaging 
Systems  and  a  PC-based  bundle  con¬ 
trol  system. 

Dynaric  Inc.  of  Teaneck,  N.J.,  used 
the  show  to  announce  it  had  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  New  York  Times  to 
supply  about  80  strappers  and  30 
turntables  for  a  new  plant. 

Alvey  Inc.  of  St.  Louis  introduced 
its  600  LTN  palletizer  for  loading  up  to 
40  bundles  a  minute. 
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ECRM  launches 
imagesetter  at 
Nexpo  ’95 

ECRM  WAS  SO  intent  on  making  sure 
everything  was  set  with  its  new  Knock- 
Out  4550  that  it  left  the  imagesetter 
home  during  Drupa  —  and  used  the  six 
weeks  between  that  huge  international 
show  and  Nexpo  for  some  final  tweak¬ 
ing,  president  Bill  Givens  says. 

“We  wanted  to  have  a  product,” 
Givens  said  on  the  Nexpo  floor  June  25. 

ECRM  launched  the  KnockOut  4550 
at  Nexpo  with  what,  for  the  buttoned- 
down  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  company,  was  a 
measure  of  hoopla. 

Senior  vice  president/marketing  Paul 
Markham  formally  announced  the 
launch  from  a  stage  made  to  look  like  a 
boxing  ring. 

KnockOut  4550  is  aimed  at  both 
high-end  commercial  printers  and 
newspapers.  It  offers  high  resolution  for 
commercial  printers  and  speed  for 
newspapers. 

With  an  18-inch  wide  imaging  area 
and  an  imaging  speed  of  21  inches  per 
minute  at  1,000  dots  per  inch,  it  can 


process  one  broadsheet  page  per 
minute. 

A  four-color  broadsheet  can  be 
punched  and  ready  for  plate  in  about 
five  minutes,  ECRM  says. 

A  key  innovation  in  the  KnockOut 
4550  is  a  dual  buffered  exit  system  de¬ 
signed  to  ensure  precise  registration, 
Markham  said. 

KnockOut  uses  a  so-called  “lazy 
loop”  design  for  feeding  media.  The  de¬ 
sign  pulls  film  out  of  a  supply  cassette 
before  the  recording  starts  and  lets  un¬ 
exposed  media  lie  in  an  input  buffer 
section. 

When  recording  starts,  the  tension 
on  the  film  is  controlled  for  what 
ECRM  says  is  improved  repeatability. 

This  dual  buffer  system  also  permits  a 
direct  connection  from  the  KnockOut 
to  a  film  processor  without  the  need  for 
an  external  transport  system. 

“This  dual  buffer  system  is  significant 
for  ROI  [return  on  investment],” 
Markham  said. 

“This  in  itself  can  save  $10,000  on 
transport  [and]  it  takes  out  the  interface 
issues  of  taking  a  product  from  an  im¬ 
agesetter  to  a  processor.” 

KnockOut  also  offers  optional  FM 


(frequency  modulated,  or  “stochastic”) 
screening. 

During  Nexpo,  ECRM  also  celebrat¬ 
ed  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Au- 
tokon,  the  high  resolution  scanner  and 
recorder  that  was  the  first  digitizing 
camera  to  win  widespread  newspaper 
industry  acceptance. 

The  company  showed  its  latest  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  scanner,  the  Autokon  Clas¬ 
sic  ’95,  which  can  be  used  with  a  Level 
2  Macintosh  RIP  (Raster  Image  Proces¬ 
sor). 

Strappers  for 
N.Y.  Times  plant 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  awarded  Dy- 
naric  Inc.,  based  in  Teaneck,  N.Y.,  a 
contract  to  supply  all  strapping  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  paper’s  new  College  Point 
Times  plant  in  the  New  York  City  bor¬ 
ough  of  Queens. 

Slated  to  come  online  in  1997,  the 
plant  will  use  double  strapping  systems 
equipped  with  Allen-Bradley  network¬ 
ing  programmable  logic  controllers. 

The  order  calls  for  approximately  80 
strappers  and  30  turntables. 
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News  Tech 


Digital  Technology  readies 
Javelin  Database  Server 
for  end'of'summer  release 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

DIGITAL  TECHNOLOGY  previewed 
at  Nexpo  in  Atlanta  its  new  Javelin 
database  client  server,  an  open-stan¬ 
dard  SQL  database  that  allows  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  files  from  virtu¬ 
ally  any  third-party  publishing  applica¬ 
tion  —  including  such  competing  soft¬ 
ware  as  Quark  Xpress  or  MultiAd  Cre¬ 
ator. 

In  addition  to  opening  Javelin  to  a 
wide  variety  of  third-party  applica¬ 
tions,  DT  is  expanding  from  its  tradi¬ 


tional  Macintosh  platform  to  offer  the 
database  in  a  Windows  version  as  well. 

“We  plan  on  working  with  all  the 
third-party  applications:  MultiAd, 
Adobe  Illustrator,  Quark  Xpress,  Aldus 
Freehand  and  others,”  said  product 
marketing  manager  Greg  Fox. 

Two  in  that  list  of  applications  are 


directly  competitive  with  DT  solutions: 
MultiAd  Creator  with  DT’s  AdSpeed 
and  Quark  Xpress  with  PageSpeed. 

But  this  aggressive  open  systems  ap¬ 
proach  to  library  and  archiving  only 
makes  sense,  given  how  newspapers 
work  these  days.  Fox  says. 

“What  we  found  was  that  news¬ 
papers  were  using  different  applica¬ 
tions  for  different  solutions.  You  might 
have  the  photo  department  using 
Quark  Xpress,  the  art  department  us¬ 
ing  [Aldus]  Freehand  or  the  photo  de¬ 
partment  [Adobe]  Photoshop  —  but 


they  had  no  access  to  the  database,” 
Fox  said.  “This  lets  them  all  have  full 
SQL  [Standard  Query  Language]  capa¬ 
bilities.” 

What  sets  Javelin  apart  from  the 
burgeoning  number  of  other  applica¬ 
tion-independent  database  solutions, 
DT  argues,  is  that  Javelin  allows  news¬ 


papers  to  run  Mac  or  PC  applications 
from  a  Sybase  SQL-Server  database. 

“A  key  differentiating  feature  of  the 
DT  software  is  that  the  archive  data  is 
actually  stored  in  the  Sybase  database,” 
DT  marketing  director  Garth  Despain 
said. 

“DT  doesn’t  use  Sybase  just  to  point 
to  the  data  on  a  file  server  —  the  data 
is  really  in  the  database,”  he  added. 

As  a  result,  DT  says,  very  large  im¬ 
ages  and  other  large  data  units  can  be 
managed  in  a  cost-effective  way. 

In  terms  of  building  pages.  Javelin 
allows  multiple  users  to  use  a  variety  of 
applications  to  work  on  different  page 
elements  at  the  same  time.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  an  editorial  graphic  artist  could 
create  an  image  with  Adobe  Illustrator, 
a  photo  editor  could  scan  a  photograph 
using  Photoshop,  the  ad  department 
could  use  MultiAd  Creator  to  build  an 
ad  while  a  designer  lays  out  a  page  in 
Quark  Xpress. 

Each  of  these  creators  would  save 
their  work  to  a  file  in  the  Javelin  data¬ 
base  and  each  of  their  elements  could 
be  linked  to  the  page  being  designed  in 
Quark. 

To  assemble  the  elements  without 
the  necessity  of  moving  large-data  files 
over  the  network,  the  page  designer 
could  first  work  with  low-resolution 
images  from  each  application  —  and 
use  DT’s  SpeedDriver  database  OPI 
(Open  Prepress  Interface^)  software  to 
generate  a  PostScript  file  that  is  sent  to 
a  PostScript  Level  II  output  device. 

This  system  also  speeds  workflow  for 
library  and  archiving  functions,  DT 
says. 

“DT’s  library  and  archive  bundle  in¬ 
cludes  production  features  like  OPI,  so 
when  someone  asks  for  a  picture,  they 
don’t  have  to  move  a  multi-megabyte 
file  over  the  network.  They  can  just 
use  a  preview  image  to  place  the  results 
of  the  search  on  a  page  or  layout  — 
and  the  database  will  substitute  the 
high-resolution  image  at  the  output 
device,”  marketing  director  Despain 
said. 

“Librarians  have  also  been  required 
to  do  a  lot  of  ‘ditch-digging  work’  to 
prepare  data  for  library  systems,  like 
stripping  out  typesetting  codes.  DT’s 
ideal  view  of  software  for  librarians  is 
that  librarians  should  spend  their  time 
adding  value  to  the  content  of  archive 
material,  not  just  reformatting  data 
from  one  system  to  another,”  Despain 
added. 
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What  sets  Javelin  apart  from  the  burgeoning 
number  of  other  application-independent  database 
solutions,  DT  argues,  is  that  Javelin  allows 
newspapers  to  run  Mac  or  PC  applications 
from  a  Sybase  SQL-Server  database. 
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about  people  in  our  own  backyard.” 

Another  deterrent  to  intramural 
promotion  is  that  some  editors  have 
long  memories  concerning  reporters’ 
mistakes,  according  to  Lundstrom. 

“Bob  misspelled  the  publisher’s 
name.  Judy  pissed  off  a  bunch  of  car 
dealers  and  so  on,”  she  said.  “This 
business  can  be  very  unforgiving.” 

“If  you’re  looking  for  good  people, 
look  out  at  your  own  newsroom,” 
Lundstrom  summed  up. 

Anthony  Marquez,  managing  editor 
of  the  West  County  Times,  a  Lesher 
Communications,  Inc.  daily  in  North¬ 
ern  California,  recommended  training 
reporters  informally  for  editorships, 
perhaps  putting  them  on  the  desk  one 
day  a  week. 

The  Lesher  group,  he  said,  trains  fu¬ 
ture  newsroom  leaders  informally  and 
formally,  the  latter  consisting  of  in- 
house  classes.  “Give  them  responsibili¬ 
ty  and  feedback,”  Marquez  urged. 
“Help  them  grow  professionally.” 

Marquez,  who  also  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  acknowledged,  however,  that 
good  editors  are  hard  to  find.  Charac¬ 
teristics  to  look  for,  he  went  on,  in¬ 
clude  aggressiveness,  sound  news  judg¬ 
ment,  above  average  communication 
skills  and  the  “ability  to  get  things 
done,  even  in  a  harried  environment.” 

Culling  superior  candidates  from  the 
reporters’  pool  is  crucial  to  the  quality 
of  the  newspaper,  Marquez  insisted, 
observing  that  “mediocre  managers 
tend  to  hire  mediocre  employees  so 
you  wind  up  with  different  shades  of 
mediocrity.” 

Marjy  McCay,  director  of  personnel 
for  the  Associated  Press,  confirmed 
Lundstrom’s  view  that  persuading  some 
staffers  to  assume  a  management  role  is 
a  tough  sell.  Many  reporters,  she  said, 
love  their  jobs,  which  provide  the 
adrenaline  in  their  lives. 

“They  are  basically  creative  and  ide¬ 
alistic  individuals  who  tend  to  be  skep¬ 
tical,  if  not  cynical,  about  becoming 
editors,”  she  said.  “They  tell  them¬ 
selves,  ‘What  1  write  can  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  It  can  change  things.’  This  is  an 
attitude  that  might  not  be  satisfied  by 
helping  other  people.” 

However,  McCay  pointed  out,  those 
reporters  may  be  won  over  by  the  no¬ 
tion  that  they  can  make  a  difference  as 
an  editor  by  becoming  a  counselor  or 
coach  or  “tossing  ideas  around”  about 
improving  the  paper  —  developing 


projects  that  involve  something  more 
than  their  own  reporting  and  writing 
and  having  a  bigger  say  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  coverage.” 

The  ideal  candidate  for  such  respon¬ 
sibility,  McCay  said,  has  a  combination 
of  intelligence,  skills,  savvy,  interest, 
patience,  instinct  and  charisma. 

AP,  McCay  said,  has  a  policy  of  pro¬ 
moting  managers  from  within  from  re¬ 
porters  and  editors.  The  prospects,  she 
added,  are  expected  to  be  proficient  in 
street  and  telephone  reporting,  writing 
and  copy  desk  work.  They  are  started 
off  by  being  assigned  to  running  a 
desk.  AP  also  conducts  training  ses¬ 
sions  for  future  news  executives  with 
emphasis  on  personnel  management, 
McCay  said. 

But  to  get  good  managerial  material, 
newspapers  must  first  develop  capable 
reporters  and  other  newsroom  staffers, 
another  CSNE  panel  stressed.  And  the 
task  may  not  be  a  top  priority  on  some 
newspapers,  one  panelist  reported. 

Cynthia  Rawitch,  a  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  at  California  State  University, 
Northridge,  said  her  survey  of  10  edi¬ 
tors  at  California  newspapers  showed 
that  outside  formal  training  is  rarely 
available  for  reporters,  except  at  the 
two  largest  papers  she  questioned.  The 
main  reason:  no  money. 

“Training  seems  to  come  in  the  form 
of  armchair  editing  —  a  reporter  sit¬ 
ting  down  with  the  editor  while  the 
story  is  being  edited,”  she  said. 

Some  papers,  Rawitch  noted,  have 
senior  reporters  mentor  new  staffers, 
although  only  mentors  who  are  “good, 
patient  teachers”  work  out  well. 

Other  training  methods  reported  to 
her  included  a  “training  editor,” 
monthly  luncheons  of  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers  and  distributing  articles  from  pro¬ 
fessional  magazines  and  journals. 

On  the  matter  of  hiring  writing 
coaches,  the  panelist  suggested  that 
the  success  of  the  practice  depends  on 
the  attitude  and  expectations  of  news¬ 
room  management. 

Rawitch  quoted  one  former  writing 
coach  as  saying:  “What  editors  on 
smaller  papers  say  they  want  from  a 
coach  and  their  staff  frequently  is  not 
the  same  as  what  they  really  want. 

“They  say  they  want  better  writing. 
What  they  really  want  are  faster  re¬ 
porters  and  more  copy.  Most  want  to 
remain  traditional  in  coverage  and 
writing.  Most  ask,  ‘Why  invest  money, 
time  and  effort  when  they  are  going  to 
get  better  and  leave?’  ” 

Art  Aguilar,  editor  and  publisher  of 


a  division  of  Wave  Community  News¬ 
papers  (24  weeklies)  in  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  area,  said  much  of  his  time  is  spent 
teaching  new  hires  things  they  didn’t 
learn  in  journalism  school. 

“I  discourage  their  spending  too 
much  time  on  the  phone,”  he  went  on. 
“I  tell  them  to  go  out  and  meet  people 
—  become  acquainted  with  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Aguilar  said  he  regularly  assigns  new 
reporters  to  knock  on  20  doors  a  day 
introduce  themselves  and  probe  for 
stories.  He  recalled  that  he  once  sent  a 
reporter  cold  to  the  post  bffice  to  look 
for  news.  And  he  found  it  by  tying  a 
commemorative  stamp  to  the  local 
community,  the  editor  added. 

In  terms  of  structured  training, 
Aguilar  commented:  “I  don’t  have  time 
to  baby  them  along.  I  urge  them  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves  by  reading  news¬ 
papers,  books  and  magazines. 

“I  also  tell  them  that  if  they  are  not 
enjoying  their  work,  they  ought  to  get 
the  hell  out.” 

Aguilar  said  his  style  seems  to  work 
in  retaining  reporters,  declaring  that 
some  have  stayed  with  Wave  papers  for 
two  years  and  more. 


Planning,  architecture, 
engineering  and 
construction;  all  under 
one  roof... that’s  why 
I’m  at  McClier. 


Rick  Rogers  -  VP  Project  Management 
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“Then,  on  the  exact  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Capone  incident  in  Cicero, 

I  got  a  blast  of  Nazi  steel  in  my  right 
leg  when  a  Messerschmitt  bombed  and 
strafed  a  Greek  troop  train  on  which  I 
had  hitched  a  ride. 

“Again  in  Crete;  again  the  Luft¬ 
waffe;  again  no  censorship  but  also  no 
communications.” 

In  Cairo,  Egypt,  with  four  weeks  of 
uncensored,  unsent  dispatches,  St. 
John  was  told  that  each  dispatch  had 
to  bear  the  stamps  of  six  censors  before 
it  would  be  filed:  the  British  military 
censor,  the  British  naval  censor,  the 
RAF  censor,  the  Egyptian  civil  censor, 
the  British  civilian  censor,  and  the 
telegraph  office  censor. 

When  he  began  to  hunt  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  censors,  St.  John  discovered  that 
at  5  p.m.  they  had  all  left  their  offices 
for  the  day.  He  tracked  down  four  of 
them  at  the  Gezira  Club.  He  got  the 
RAF  censor’s  stamp  by  cutting  out  all 
reference  to  the  lack  of  British  planes 
to  cover  the  British  evacuation  from 
Greece. 


St.  John  had  written  that  the  evacu¬ 
ation  had  not  been  another  Dunkirk 
—  “the  Greek  evacuation  was  much 
worse.”  The  censor  had  cut  out  those 
last  six  words,  thus  completely  revers¬ 
ing  what  St.  John  meant. 

St.  John  and  his  colleagues,  by  inter¬ 
views  and  personal  observation,  had 
conservatively  calculated  that  Allied 
casualties  had  been  20,000  killed, 
wounded  or  captured.  The  censor 
changed  it  to  3,000. 

In  another  dispatch,  he  wrote  about 
a  British  lorry  driver  he  had  seen  burn 
to  death  in  his  cab  when  the  vehicle 
was  set  afire  after  being  hit  by  a  Nazi 
bomb.  The  censor  changed  this  to  read 
“shot.”  He  explained  that  correspon¬ 
dents  should  “try  not  to  make  war 
seem  horrible,”  that  death  by  being 
burned  alive  was  “not  very  pleasant  to 
read  about.” 

St.  John  argued  that  one  reason  for 
the  debacle  in  Greece  was  the  lack  of 
aircraft.  If  Americans  were  made  aware 
of  the  deaths  and  suffering  in  Europe 
they  might  stop  buying  automobiles 
and  let  warplanes  be  made  instead.  But 
the  censor  was  not  convinced. 

St.  John  finally  gave  up  trying  to  tell 
the  true  story  of  the  fall  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece  in  dispatches  from  Cairo. 
In  disgust,  he  took  a  flying  boat  to 
Capetown  in  South  Africa. 

“In  Capetown  the  Nationalist  gov¬ 
ernment  censors  and  the  British  cen¬ 
sors  outdid  the  Egyptian  and  British 
censors  in  Cairo,”  St.  John  said.  “So 
the  full  story  of  the  fate  of  the  two 
countries  could  not  be  sent  from 
Capetown  either.” 

Planes  were  booked  for  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  he  took  a  ship  for  New  York 
and  after  several  weeks  at  sea  finally 
found  a  land  free,  for  the  moment,  at 
least,  of  censorship. 

The  year  was  1941  and  the  United 
States  was  not  yet  in  the  war.  At  this 
juncture  St.  John  switched  from  AP  to 
NBC  and  went  to  London  as  bureau 
chief  and  opposite  number  to  CBS’ 
Edward  R.  Murrow. 

When  World  War  II  in  Europe  end¬ 
ed  May  7,  1945,  he  was  back  in  New 
York,  but  missed  reporting  that  story 
because  of  an  assignment  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  cover  the  conference  that 
would  establish  the  United  Nations. 

At  7:05  p.m.,  August  14,  1945,  how¬ 
ever,  the  microphone  was  his  in  New 
York.  As  he  sat  in  the  broadcast  booth, 
the  AP  teletype  machine  was  sounding 
bells  that  indicated  an  important  story 
was  coming  up.  Five  bells  meant  a  bul¬ 


letin  of  considerable  interest;  10  bells 
was  a  flash  —  “something  of  transcen¬ 
dental  importance,”  St.  John  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  surrender  of  Japan  had  been 
heavily  rumored.  No  censor  stood  in 
St.  John’s  way.  So  he  took  a  chance 
and  went  with  the  surrender  as  a  fact 
on  the  basis  of  his  hearing  the  urgent 
sound  of  the  sixth  bell.  His  instinct 
was  correct  and  brought  him  a  20-sec- 
ond  beat  on  the  surrender  story  over 
his  radio  competition. 

After  leaving  the  broadcast  booth, 
he  was  asked  to  return  to  another  stu¬ 
dio  and  repeat  the  announcement  for 
an  experimental  television  broadcast 
—  a  significant  event  in  that  medium’s 
early  history. 

St.  John  continued  at  NBC  after  the 
war,  but  being  a  foreign  correspondent 
was  in  his  blood.  In  1948,  he  went  to 
Palestine  to  report  for  a  New  York 
newspaper  on  the  creation  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  the  War  of  Independence. 
He  was  one  of  about  20  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  the  wear. 

He  returned  to  Israel  for  each  of  the 
Arab-Israel  wars  in  1956,  1967,  1973, 
and  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  in 
1982. 

By  1982  the  number  of  correspon¬ 
dents  from  other  countries  had  grown 
to  over  1,000.  The  Israeli  government 
press  department  declared  St.  John  the 
“dean”  of  the  press  corps.  At  age  80,  he 
was  the  oldest  among  them  as  well  as 
the  only  reporter  who  had  covered  all 
previous  Arab-lsraeli  wars. 

Asked  to  comment  on  what  form  of 
censorship  he  found  the  least  offen¬ 
sive,  St.  John  said: 

“I  have  made  42  professional  trips  to 
Israel  and  have  reported  all  five  of  her 
wars  with  the  Arabs.  From  the  birth  of 
that  small  nation  until  now,  there  has 
always  been  Israeli  censorship.  You 
take  two  copies  of  your  dispatch  to  the 
military  censor  and  sit  opposite  him 
while  he  blue-pencils  what  he  pleases, 
but  at  least  the  deleted  words  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  only  facts  of  value  to  ‘the 
enemy’  and  at  least  you  can  argue  with 
him  and  perhaps  reach  a  compromise. 
If  not,  you  can  go  so  far  as  creating  a 
political  crisis  for  the  government  with 
your  post-facto  protests.” 

St.  John’ s  experience  in  the  Middle 
East  had  at  least  two  lasting  results  for 
his  career.  About  half  of  his  21  books 
have  concerned  that  region.  His 
Shalom  Means  Peace  was  called  by  a 
critic  “the  best  book  on  Israel’ s  birth 
written  by  a  non-Jew.” 
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A  conflict  between 
columns  and  kids? 

Convention  speakers  discuss  how  they  juggle 
their  newspaper  and  parenting  responsibilities 


by  David  As  tor 

LIKE  ANY  WORKING  person,  a  jour¬ 
nalist  with  kids  has  to  juggle  job  and 
family  responsibilities. 

This  can  be  even  more  difficult  for  a 
journalist  who  is  a  columnist. 

“You  have  such  a  hard  job,”  Jennifer 
Howe  told  attendees  at  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Newspaper  Colum¬ 
nists  (NSNC)  convention  in  Kansas 
City.  “Your  colleagues  may  not  think 
so  —  they  think  the  job  is  a  plum.  But 
some  things  make  it  harder  to  be  a 
columnist  with  children  than  a  jour¬ 
nalist  with  children.” 

The  former  Kansas  City  Star  colum¬ 
nist  recalled  the  constant  struggle  to 
come  up  with  ideas  and  meet  dead¬ 
lines.  She  also  noted  that  columnists 
usually  have  a  high  profile  in  their 
communities,  meaning  they  are  asked 
to  devote  part  of  their  free  time  to 
everything  from  giving  speeches  to 
serving  as  a  “celebrity  judge  at  barbe¬ 
cue  contests.” 

Howe  dealt  with  this  tug  of  war  be¬ 
tween  job  and  family  by  resigning  from 
the  Star  late  last  year.  Her  successor, 
Betty  Cuniberti,  is  dealing  with  it  by 
working  part-time.  Michael  Ashcraft  is 
dealing  with  it  by  writing  columns  and 
articles  for  the  Star  and  other  news¬ 
papers  on  a  freelance  basis  from  his 
home. 

All  three  spoke  at  an  NSNC  session 
entitled  “The  Anna  Quindlen  Syn¬ 
drome,”  referring  to  the  former  New 
York  Times  staffer  who  gave  up  her 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  column  to  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  her  family  and 
novels. 

In  addition  to  describing  their  per¬ 
sonal  situations,  the  trio  of  panelists 
(and  several  audience  members)  dis¬ 
cussed  how  women  are  usually  forced 


Betty  Cuniberti 


to  do  more  juggling  than  men  and  how 
newspapers  need  to  be  more  flexible 
about  working  arrangements. 

Howe  emphasized  that  the  Star  was 
actually  quite  flexible  —  allowing  her 
to  work  at  home  and  write  two  rather 
than  three  columns  a  week.  But  she 
still  felt  she  couldn’t  devote  enough 
time  and  “mental  energy”  to  parenting, 
which,  because  of  her  husband’s  long 
work  hours,  was  mostly  her  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“I  was  interviewing  people  on  the 
phone  as  I  was  pushing  the  stroller 
back  and  forth,”  Howe  said.  “You  do 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  and  you 
start  getting  kind  of  nutty.” 

So,  after  a  lot  of  agonizing,  “I  bailed 
out  ....  It’s  been  six  months,  and  I 
have  no  regrets  at  all.  It  was  a  great  ex¬ 
perience  to  have  had,  being  a  colum¬ 
nist.  I  really  did  love  my  work,  and  I  do 
want  to  [eventually]  go  back  to  being  a 
journalist.  But  I  feel  like  I’m  doing 
something  important  at  home.” 

She  added,  “I’m  very  grateful  that  I 
had  a  choice  to  make.  Many  people 


can’t  stay  with  their  kids  for  financial 
reasons.” 

Cuniberti  said  she  was  a  “worka¬ 
holic”  for  16  years,  including  a  stint  as 
a  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Then  she  was  diag¬ 
nosed  with  cancer. 

“I  told  myself  that  if  I  could  get  out 
of  this,  I  would  have  kids  and  not  let 
work  take  over  my  life,”  she  remem¬ 
bered. 

After  Cuniberti  ultimately  got  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  adopted  a  child,  moved  to  South 
Carolina,  adopted  a  second  child,  and 
later  came  to  the  Kansas  City  area. 
Cuniberti  said  she  stayed  home  for  a 
total  of  five  years  before  “getting  antsy” 
and  joining  the  Star. 

The  columnist  said  working  part- 
time  not  only  enables  her  to  spend 
more  time  with  her  kids,  but  makes  her 
column  more  relevant  to  readers. 

“Journalists  can  spend  so  much  time 
writing  about  life  that  they  have  no 
time  to  live  it,”  Cuniberti  observed. 
“As  a  columnist,  I’m  enriched  by  living 
life  a  little  bit.  You  learn  a  lot  by  going 
to  the  park  —  that’s  where  real  life  is 
going  on.  There  are  a  lot  of  interesting 
people  out  there  who  are  not  heads  of 
companies  or  spokesmen  for  heads  of 
companies.” 

Like  Howe,  Cuniberti  praised  the 
Star  for  being  flexible.  But  she  said 
more  newspapers  need  to  realize  that 
different  employees  have  different 
needs  —  and  that  one  person  may 
have  different  needs  at  different  stages 
of  her  life. 

“I  might  go  full-time  when  my  kids 
get  older,”  said  Cuniberti,  by  way  of 
example. 

Using  a  part-timer  doesn’t  have  to 
be  a  problem  for  a  newspaper,  the  pan¬ 
elist  added.  Cuniberti  said  the  paper 
may  not  have  to  offer  the  employee  a 
benefit  package  (though  she  wishes  it 
would)  and  may  save  enough  on  salary 
costs  to  hire  an  extra  person. 

“Why  can’t  the  whole  corporate 
structure  of  America  get  more  creative 
about  the  40-hour  workweek?”  she 
asked.  “I  don’t  see  it  written  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  ....  The  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  would  be  for  both 
parents  to  work  part-time.  They  could 
make  a  good  income  and  spend  more 
time  with  their  kids.” 

Ashcraft  said  both  he  and  his  wife 
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freelance  at  home  now,  but  there  was  a 
period  when  he  was  “Mr.  Mom.”  Being 
a  parent,  he  added,  eventually  made 
his  journalistic  output  much  more  fam¬ 
ily-oriented. 

“When  1  first  started  writing 
columns,  I  didn’t  intend  to  write  about 
my  kids,”  he  said.  “For  one  thing,  1 
didn’t  have  any  kids  at  the  time!  1 
wanted  to  be  Jack  Anderson  or  Mike 
Royko.  Now  here  1  am  Erma  Bombeck.” 

Speaking  from  the  audience.  New 
York  Post  columnist  Andrea  Peyser  said 
she  was  “struck”  by  how  the  female 
panelists  seemed  to  be  feeling  more 
guilt  than  the  male  panelist  as  they 
struggled  with  their  roles  as  both  jour¬ 
nalists  and  parents. 

“Men  just  don’t  feel  guilt,”  quipped 
Ashcraft. 

“Women  are  socialized  to  feel  guilt,” 
added  Cuniberti. 

Another  audience  member,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kans.,  Morning  Sun  columnist 
j.T.  Knoll,  did  observe  that  stay-at- 
home  fathers  may  be  made  to  feel 
guilty  about  supposedly  not  working  as 
hard  as  when  they  were  in  an  office. 
But  raising  children,  he  said,  is  indeed 
hard  work. 

“There  is  a  devaluing  of  parenting,” 
Knoll  commented. 

Washington  Times  columnist  Adri¬ 
enne  Washington  noted  that,  when 
both  a  paying  job  and  family  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  added  together,  many 
women  do  much  more  than  men.  But, 
unfair  as  that  may  be,  Washington  said 
she  didn’t  want  people  in  the  NSNC 
audience  to  get  the  impression  that 
mothers  can’t  handle  being  a  journal¬ 
ist,  too. 

The  columnist  said  she  has  worked 
long  hours  as  a  journalist  while  raising 
kids  and  taking  care  of  dying  parents. 
“1  didn’t  have  the  luxury  of  a  husband 
with  a  high  income,”  she  remarked. 

“I  wish  1  could  do  what  you  do,”  re¬ 
sponded  Cuniberti.  “Not  everybody 
can  do  it.  We  are  not  all  the  same.” 

TunNe^  introduced 
by  American  Color 

AMERICAN  COLOR  HAS  an¬ 
nounced  the  introduction  of  “FunNe,” 
a  digital  distribution  system  for  sending 
color-separated  comics  features,  black- 
and-white  puzzle  features,  and  prefor¬ 
matted  text  features  to  newspapers. 

FunNe  enables  users  to  download 
files  with  an  electronic  server  and  on¬ 
line  bulletin  board  system. 
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First  lady  to  do  a  weekly  feature 
for  Creators  starting  this  month 


HILLARY  RODHAM  CLINTON  will 
be  writing  a  weekly  column  for  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  starting  July  23. 

The  first  lady  announced  that  she 
would  be  doing  the  feature  at  a  June  26 
White  House  reception  honoring  the 
American  News  Women’s  Club. 

“This  newspaper  column  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  to  share  my  expe¬ 
riences  in  the  White  House  and  as 
First  Lady  with  the  American  people,” 
she  said. 

“We  are  deeply  honored  to  represent 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,”  said  Cre¬ 
ators  president  Richard  Newcombe, 
whose  syndicate  first  approached  the 
first  lady  about  writing  a  column  more 
than  two  years  ago.  “She  has  extraor¬ 
dinary  courage,  intelligence  and  vision, 
and  her  fans  number  in  the  millions.” 

Clinton  will  take  no  money  for  the 
750-word  feature.  Creators  will  pay  ex¬ 
penses  associated  with  the  writing  and 
syndicating  of  the  column,  and  will  do¬ 
nate  a  “significant  portion”  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  charities  benefiting  children. 

The  first  lady  is  following  in  the 


Hillary  Rodham  Clinton 


footsteps  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who 
wrote  a  column  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate  during  and  after  her  time  in 
the  White  House. 


AP  and  syndicates  are  testing 
digital  comics  delivery  service 


DAGWOOD,  CHARLIE  BROWN  and 
little  Jeffy  from  “The  Family  Circus”  are 
going  digital. 

The  Associated  Press  is  testing  a  ser¬ 
vice  with  the  major  syndicates  that 
would  deliver  comics  pages  to  news¬ 
papers  in  digital  form. 

AP  ComicSEND  will  provide  satel¬ 
lite  or  fax  delivery  of  paginated  full 
comics  pages  in  an  individual  newspa¬ 
per’s  style.  Syndicates  will  scan  comics, 
horoscopes  and  other  features  for  the 
funny  pages  and  send  them  to  AP. 

The  wire  service,  in  turn,' will  build 
the  daily  pages  using  the  templates  of 
individual  papers.  Newspapers  will  re¬ 
ceive  six  daily  comics  pages  each  week. 

ComicSEND  is  essentially  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  wire  service’s  year-old  AP 
adSEND,  which  delivers  ads  digitally 
from  advertisers  to  newspapers,  said 
project  manager  Tom  Eck. 


“We’ve  been  able  to  leverage  much  of 
that  technology  so  we  are  able  to  be 
very  aggressive  on  the  [launch]  timing,” 
Eck  said. 

Assuming  a  successful  test,  he  said, 
ComicSEND  will  launch  sometime  in 
autumn. 

Syndicates  are  to  begin  test  scanning 
by  the  beginning  of  August,  Eck  said.  If 
any  hitch  develops  in  the  service’s 
launch  timing,  it  is  likely  to  occur  at 
that  step. 

Eck  noted  that  scanning  line  draw¬ 
ings  and  text  presents  no  real  techno¬ 
logical  challenge.  In  AP’s  own  tests, 
scanning  an  individual  comic  strip  takes 
“well  under  a  minute,”  the  project  man¬ 
ager  said. 

Like  AdSEND,  the  digital  comics  de¬ 
livery  service  will  use  Adobe  Acrobat 
PDF  as  a  file  format. 

— Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Birthday  for  ‘Born^ 

“THE  BORN  LOSER”  is  celebrating 
its  30th  anniversary. 

The  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  comic  was  created  by  the  late  Art 
Sansom,  and  is  now  done  by  his  son, 
Chip  (profiled  in  E&P,  Aug.  24,  1991, 
p.  32). 

To  mark  the  birthday,  “The  Born 
Loser”  will  join  “The  Comic  Strip” 
lineup  on  United  Media’s  World  Wide 
Web  site,  starting  July  26. 

The  address  is  http://www.unitedme- 
dia.com 

‘Peanuts*  exhibition 

AN  EXHIBIT  OF  Charles  Schulz’s  art, 
as  well  as  that  of  people  influenced  by 
his  work,  is  appearing  at  the  Houston 
Space  Center  through  Sept.  17. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  said  the 
show  is  one  of  the  events  that  will 
mark  the  “Peanuts”  comic’s  45th  an¬ 
niversary,  which  falls  on  Oct.  2,  1995. 

In  other  news,  Schulz  received  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  readers  praising 
him  for  the  April  sequence  in  which 
Charlie  Brown  won  a  marbles  contest 
with  mean  “Joe  Agate.” 

Schulz  amassed  a  collection  of  600 
marbles  as  a  child.  He  then  passed 
them  on  to  his  sons,  who  proceeded  to 
lose  them  all  in  one  day! 

Bolling  cartoon  is  5 

“TOM  THE  DANCING  Bug,”  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  original  comics  in 
syndication,  reached  its  5th  anniver¬ 
sary  last  month. 


Ruben  Bolling’s  strip  now  runs  in 
about  40  newspapers,  including  dailies 
and  alternative  weeklies.  Also,  a  comic 
book  is  being  released  next  month  by 
Mansion  Comics. 

Bolling  (profiled  in  E&P,  Sept.  11, 
1993,  p.  46)  is  based  at  Quaternary 
Features,  P.O.  Box  72,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021.  His  e-mail  address,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  comic,  is  TOMDBUG® 
AOL.COM 

Change  in  ‘Marvin* 

ANOTHER  BABY  WILL  have  a  co- 
starring  role  in  “Marvin,”  Tom  Arm¬ 
strong’s  North  America  Syndicate 
comic. 

She  is  Marvin’s  feminist  cousin, 
Megan.  In  a  storyline  that  began  June 
19,  Megan’s  parents  separate,  and  she 
and  her  mother  move  into  Marvin’s 
house 


Eisner  will  be  feted 

“THE  SPIRIT”  CREATOR  and  graph¬ 
ic  novelist  Will  Eisner  will  be  honored 
at  the  18th  annual  Comic  Art  Profes¬ 
sional  Society  banquet  in  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

For  more  information  about  the  July 
22  event,  contact  Ed  McGeean,  3217 
W.  Chandler  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 
91505. 

New  title  for  feature 

JAMES  DULLEY  HAS  changed  the 
name  of  his  13-year-old  column  from 
“Cut  Your  Utility  Bills”  to  “$en$ible 
Home,”  to  reflect  the  wider  range  of 
topics  he  is  covering. 

The  feature  now  also  provides  infor- 


Jatnes  Dulley  with  some  of  his  mail 


mation  on  low-cost,  do-it-yourself  pro¬ 
jects;  “cutting-edge”  appliances  and 
home-improvement  products;  environ¬ 
mental  matters;  and  more. 

Dulley  (profiled  in  E&P,  Nov.  21, 
1987,  p.  44)  self-syndicates  his  column 
to  375  newspapers  via  Starcott  Media 
Services  of  Cincinnati.  He  reported  re¬ 
cently  receiving  his  4  millionth  reader 
letter. 

‘Ripley*s*  artist  dies 

FORMER  “RIPLEY’S  BELIEVE  It  or 
Not”  cartoonist  Walter  Frehm  has  died 
after  a  long  illness. 

The  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  resident,  who 
was  in  his  80s,  worked  on  the  comic 
from  1958  to  1989  for  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

“Ripley’s  Believe  It  or  Not”  moved  to 
United  Feature  Syndicate  several  years 
ago. 
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THE  campaign  WAS  NOT  GOING  WELL.  GOO'S 
peevious  INACCESSIBILITY  MAPS  HIS  ATTEMPTS 
AT  POSITIVE  PUBLICITY  SEEM  disingenuous. 
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...ANP  I’M  suet  THIS 
NEW  SHOPPING  MALL  WILL' 
BRING  PROSPECITT  TOTHE 

,  whole  tri-county  ACEA- 


f^£y,  GOPf 
I  prayed  POR 

A  JOB  EIGHT 

months  ago, 

ANP  I'M  STILL 
yOUT  OF  WORK 


Part  of  a  recent  “Tom  the  Dancing  Bug”  comic  strip 
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Introducing  Ampersand.  The  first  online  service  dedicated  to  net-  Through  Edil 
working  the  newspaper  industry.  of  informatic 

You're  already  aware  of  the  enormous  effort  it  takes  to  operate  a  circulation  c 
newspaper.  But  you're  probably  not  aware  that  it  doesn't  have  to  By  subscrib 
be  that  way.  out  actually 

Thanks  to  Ampersand.  The  first  online  service  that  everyone  connect-  rates  and  a 

ed  with  the  newspaper  industry  can  profit  from.  Your  editorial  staff,  able  to  ma 
your  advertising  sales  people,  your  management,  even  your  pur-  computer  sc 
chasing  department  will  find  it  an  incredibly  useful  tcx)l.  With  over  f 

Ampersand  will  emerge  as  the  primary  planning  and  analytical  access  to  a 
tool  for  advertisers  and  their  ad  agencies  in  developing  sharper  magazine c 
multi-market  based  newspaper  plans.  It  will  provide  extensive  asanewspi 
demographic  and  consumer  expenditure  data,  and  an 
almost  limitless  pool  of  retail  sales  and  marketing  informa- 
tion.  That,  combined  with  the  integrated  one-order/one- 
bill  prcxessing  provided  by  Publicitas®  will  allow  media 
buyers  to  put  more  of  their  media  dollars  into  your 

annpersand 


Through  Editor  &  Publisher,  Ampersand  will  alsoprovidea  broad  range 
of  information  on  general  and  special  market  newspapers-  more  rate, 
circulation  and  special  section  data  than  any  other  single  source. 

By  subscribing  to  Ampersand,  you  can  now  make  sales  calls  with¬ 
out  actually  being  there.  Media  Planners  will  be  able  to  confirm 
rates  and  availability  interactively.  And  as  a  newspaper,  you'll  be 
able  to  make  your  complete  presentation  to  them  right  on  their 
computer  screens. 

With  over  800  databases,  your  editorial  staff  will  have  electronic 
access  to  an  infinite  number  of  research  topics.  These  include  E&P 
magazine  archives  and  all  its  directories.  Ampersond  will  also  serve 
as  a  newspaper  industry  community  center,  where  you'll  find  almost 
TM  anyone  or  anything.  And  of  course,  participate  in 
topical  industry  forums. 

Stop  by  booth  3045  at  Nexpo  and  see  the  whole 
picture.  Or  coll  Dennis  O'Neill  at  1-800-590-4444 
or  denniso  @  mediainfo.com.  You'll  be  amazed  at 
how  little  it  takes  to  change  your  newspaper. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS  ONLINE 


Qrowing 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

cine,  longtime  AIDS  survivors,  chil¬ 
dren’s  rights  —  has  already  appeared  in 
the  mainstream  media,  Rachlis  noted. 
What’s  worse,  he  added,  the  big  boys 
almost  always  do  a  superior  job. 

“You  get  the  feeling  there’s  not  much 
imagination  going  on,  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  press  has  given  up  a  lot  of  what  it’s 
supposed  to  be  doing  —  that  the  only 
thing  they’te  an  alternative  to  is  the 
daily  newspaper  in  town,”  he  said. 

The  weeklies  used  to  trounce  the 
competition  in  coverage  of  the  arts, 
the  editor  told  conventioneers.  But 
once-great  arts  sections  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  “consumer  guides,”  he  of¬ 
fered,  “places  to  go  to  decide  what  to 
buy,  what  not  to  buy.” 

Pacific  News  Service  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Sandy  Close,  founding  editor  of 
the  now-defunct  Flatlands  in  Oakland, 
claims  the  best  alternative  journalism 
today  isn’t  coming  out  of  Greenwich 
Village  or  San  Francisco  —  but  that 
bulwark  of  radicalism.  Wall  Street. 

“It  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  has 
shock  value,”  she  said,  noting  that  the 
financial  daily  had  boldly  announced  a 
manifesto  advocating  open  borders, 
kept  the  heat  on  the  Whitewater  affair 
and  called  for  congressional  hearings 
on  Waco.  And  the  Journal  really  went 
against  form  earlier  this  year  when  it 
reported  —  in  a  page-one  story  —  that 
Rolling  Stone  founder  Jann  Wenner  had 
left  his  wife  for  a  former  male  model. 

Close  doesn’t  concur  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  charge  that  alternative  newsweek- 
lies  have  lost  their  sense  of  w'here  soci¬ 
ety’s  headed.  “We  know  where  it’s 
moving,”  she  said,  “and  we’re  afraid.” 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  80 

Public  journalism  cares  about 
whether  solutions  are  found  to  a  com¬ 
munity’s  or  a  nation’s  problems;  it  seeks 
to  provide  information  in  a  way  that 
leads  to  true  deliberation  about  solu¬ 
tions  rather  than  mere  debate  or  con¬ 
flict.  It  does  not  attempt  to  dictate 
what  those  solutions  might  be,  for  that 
would  be  not  only  futile  but  also  demo¬ 
cratically  and  journalistically  inappro¬ 
priate.  In  short,  it  cares  about  the 
process  of  democracy  and  whether  or 
not  democracy  fulfills  its  historic 
promise,  which  is  that  people  decide 
their  fate  through  democratic  deliber¬ 


ation,  not  institutions  or  governments 
or,  of  course,  journalists. 

This  means  learning  some  new  jour¬ 
nalistic  skills  and  seeing  our  jobs  as 
more  than  merely  providing  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  world  awash  in  information. 

In  1994,  71%  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  said  they  believed  that  the  news 
media  “stand  in  the  way  of  America 
solving  its  problems.” 

Clearly,  the  way  we  go  about  our 
work  has  convinced  most  Americans 
that  we  do  not  share  their  fundamental 
interest  in  life  getting  better  for  them. 

How  can  we  expect  to  regain  our 
lost  credibility  unless  we  demonstrate 
that  we  do  care  whether  or  not  solu¬ 
tions  are  found?  Some  of  the  ways  we 
can  do  that  include:  presenting  issues 
in  ways  that,  while  journalistically  ap¬ 
propriate,  nevertheless,  promote  true 
public  deliberation;  by  giving  people 
hope  that  problems  can  be  resolved 
through  helping  them  understand 
what  stands  in  the  way  of  resolution; 
by  doing  tough,  accurate  reporting  on 
successes  as  eagerly  as  we  do  it  on 
failures.  None  of  this  requires  that  we 
abandon  our  Fourth  Estate  role;  that 
we  abandon  investigative  reporting; 
that  we  advocate  specific  solutions; 
that  we  “become  the  electorate.” 

But  it  does  require  some  serious 
thinking  about  change.  Clearly,  many 
of  the  things  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  past  few  decades  have  served  nei¬ 
ther  public  life  nor  journalism  well. 

It’s  apparent  that  answers  are  need¬ 
ed  beyond  business  as  usual.  We  wel¬ 
come  a  thorough  debate  of  the  ideas  of 
public  journalism,  but  the  debate 
needs  to  be  based  in  what  we  are  actu¬ 
ally  saying,  not  in  over-simplified, 
short-handed  and  fearful  assumptions. 

Presses 

Continued  from  page  26 

third,  will  sit  atop  a  1/1  base  unit.  KBA- 
Motter  will  relocate  the  half-deck  now 
in  that  position  over  an  adjacent  base 
unit. 

The  first  day  of  the  show,  MAN 
Roland  was  able  to  announce  a  big 
flexo  sale  to  an  existing  customer, 
Knight-Ridder’s  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
MAN  will  reconfigure  Akron’s  slip-in 
units  and  add  six  low-profile  five-color 
units  of  its  own,  giving  the  paper  three 
seven-unit  presses.  The  three-year  pro¬ 
ject,  valued  at  $20  million,  will  phase  in 
one  press  at  a  time. 

The  order  follows  a  project  to  move 
another  Knight-Ridder  paper,  the  Char¬ 


lotte  Observer,  to  full  flexo  printing. 
MAN  executives  said  the  two  orders 
represent  the  chain’s  commitment  to 
entirely  convert  its  flexo  sites  that  are 
still  running  letterpress  units. 

In  North  Carolina,  KBA-Motter  is 
sharing  the  spotlight,  with  its  large  in¬ 
stallation  to  Raleigh’s  News  &  Observ¬ 
er.  (With  its  acquisition  of  Raleigh,  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  will  have  opera¬ 
tions  using  flexo  presses  from  three 
different  manufacturers.) 

To  promote  that  sale,  the  press  mak¬ 
er  borrowed  back  from  Raleigh  a  special 
1:24  scale  model  of  one  of  its  new  press¬ 
es.  The  precise  model  was  made  by 
Swagert,  who  carefully  cut,  fitted  and 
painted  it  at  night  and  on  weekends  — 
never  quitting  his  day  job  as  an  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  firm  that  was  known  as 
the  Motter  Printing  Press  Co.  when  he 
joined  it  50  years  ago. 

“It  took  more  time  to  paint  it  than 
anything  else,”  said  Swagert,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  the  project  in  nine  months. 

At  Cerutti  North  American,  vice 
president  Bob  Mrak  remarked,  “In  the 
U.S.,  we’re  still  treading  water”  for 
newspaper  press  sales,  though  the  flexo 
and  gravure  press  maker  continues  to 
sell  flexo  directory  presses. 

The  latest  such  sale  was  in  Latin 
America,  said  Mrak,  adding  that  his 
firm  still  sells  flexo  units  in  Italy. 

Mrak  said  Cerutti  needs  a  better 
price  advantage  to  crack  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  Not  expecting  to 
knock  out  any  of  his  competitors  in  this 
market,  he  said  it  would  make  no  sense 
to  undercut  on  pricing  just  to  enter  the 
matket  with  several  big  competitors. 

“We’re  still  here,  and  we’re  still  inter¬ 
ested,”  said  Mrak.  “But  conditions  have 
to  be  right.” 

In  a  parting  plug  for  flexo,  Mrak  not¬ 
ed  that  offset  papers  trimming  page 
widths  to  save  on  newsprint  costs  are 
suffering  from  page-to-page  offsetting 
where  trolleys  travel  through  printed 
areas  very  near  the  page  edges.  This 
wouldn’t  happen  with  a  flexo  paper,  he 
noted,  holding  up  a  local  example  of 
the  effect  he  cited. 

Will  flexo  soon  see  the  direct-to- 
plate  opportunities  available  to  offset? 
Inquiries  at  photopolymer  platemaker 
NAPP  Systems  Inc.  brought  only  this 
reply  from  Bernard  Johnson:  “That  is 
still  an  R&.D  project,  and  is  not  open 
for  publication  yet.”  NAPP  is  reported 
to  be  working  on  the  technology  with 
a  flexo-printed  paper  owned  by  its  par¬ 
ent  company,  Lee  Enterprises,  an  un¬ 
dertaking  Johnson  would  not  confirm. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS 


Stock 

6/28/95 

6/21/95 

6/28/94 

A.H.BeloCorp.  (NY)* 

30.125 

32.00 

22.4375 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

6.00 

5.875 

10.625 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NEXJ) 

10.625 

10.75 

13.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

100.125 

105.50 

68.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

29.875 

28.50 

28.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

35.75 

35.75 

31.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.75 

55.50 

50.00 

Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NIXJ)  28.50 

27.50 

13.50 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

24.875 

24.625 

19.00 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.375 

55.75 

50.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

37.875 

37.375 

31.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

'  23.00 

22.625 

23.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

32.75 

32.75 

25.625 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NEX^) 

40.00 

40.00 

29.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

23.625 

22.625 

23.125 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  * 

42.625 

43.50 

26.721 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

31.50 

31.50 

29.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ** 

24.375 

24.25 

20.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

60.125 

59.75 

53.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

260.25 

260.25 

230.125 

*  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/14/95 

**  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 

*  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

##  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 
Note:  Park  Communications  is  no  longer  public  since  it  was  bought 
by  Park  Acquisitions  on  May  1 1 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

6/28/95 

6/21/95 

6/28/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

12.50 

14.125 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

22.50 

22.125 

16.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.13 

6.20 

6.03 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.00 

19.875 

16.75 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

49.125 

50.75 

40.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.50 

14.75 

17.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.875 

18.875 

14.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

11.875 

11.50 

14.625 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

21.625 

22.00 

23.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


About  Awards 


Free  Spirit  Award.  Myrlie  Evers-Williams,  recently  in¬ 
stalled  chairwoman  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP),  has  been 
awarded  the  Free  Spirit  Award  from  the  Freedom  Forum 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

The  Free  Spirit  Award  is  the  foundation’s  highest  honor. 

Evers-Williams  is  the  widow  of  slain  civil  rights  leader 
Medgar  Evers. 


Accu-Weather  Inc . 47 

Advanced  Publishing  Technology . 50 

Advertising  News  . 80 

ALTA  Graphics  Inc . 60 

American  Association  for  the 

Advancement  of  Science  . 36 

Ampersand  . 67 

Apple  Computer  . 40,  41 

Associated  Press  . 1 

Baseview  Products  Inc . 57 

Brite . 3 

Carnegie  Mellon  Research  Institute . 43 

Center  for  Foreign  Journalists . 28 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 32 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &.  Associates . 38 

Dynaric  Inc . 59 

Eastman  Kodak . 25 

Ferag  Inc . Cover  3 

Fuji  Photo  Film  USA . 10 

Gannett  Corporate  Publication . Cover  1 

Gannett  Media 

Technologies  International . 27 

GMA . 6,  7 

GraphX  Publishing  Systems . 62 

Info-Connect . 45 

Information  International  Inc . 49 

Kamen  &  Co . 9 

Linotype-Hell  . 29 

McClier  Newspaper  Group . 61 

Micro  Vo  ice  . 33 

Mission  Critical  . Cover  4 

Mortgage  Market . 34 

Newspaper  Precision 

Marketing  Group . 51 

Nightingale-Conant  . 35 

Parade  Publications  Inc . 5 

Parsons  Main . 39 

PressLink  Inc . 30,  31 

Pulse  Research  Inc . 42 

Quark  Inc . 22,  23 

Rock-Built . Cover  2 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  . 21 

Software  Consulting  Services . 55 

St.  Petersburg  Times . 2 

Stauffer  Media  Systems . 48 

Tech-Energy  Co . 56 
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The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


ESSENTIAL  DATA  FOR  EVERYONE  WORKING  IN  OR 
WITH  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH  CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS 

•  Section  I— U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II--U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  Ill-Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV—Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find  the  people 
you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names,  tides,  areas  of 
responsibihty,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers. 

•  Section  V-News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI-Newspaper  Equipment,  Suppfies  and  Services 

•  Section  Vll-Other  Organizadons  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  tides,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers,  membership 

directories,  joumahsm  schools  and  faculty,  newspaper  representatives, 
foreign  correspondents,  brokers  and  appraisers... and  more. 

New!  Part  2-Who’s  Where 

A  listing  of  general  interest  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  tide,  newspaper  and  phone  number  is 
now  a  separate  book.  Keep  it  handy  as  a  phone  directory. 


For  answers  to  technical  questions 
about  the  CD-ROM, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  444. 


Mail  your  order  and  payment  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Year  Book, 
11  West  19th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  1001 1-4234.  Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account, 
call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  333.  Payments  must  accompany  all 
orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and  Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply 
proper  street  address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  dehveries  will  be  made  to 
P.O.  boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


ON  CD-ROM.  TOO! 

Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly  —  With  a  CD-ROM  drive 
linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have  access  to  Year  Book  information 
instandy.  A  fully  indexed,  searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out 
Year  Book  information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast  --  The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display 
capability  of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data  --  All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in 
a  wide  range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF,  ASCII,  etc. 
Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings  --  The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased 
with  fisting  capabifities,too.  customize  mailing  fists  for  each  of  your 
communications  projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections  —  The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year 
Book  data  for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s  Where 
sections.. .names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of  responsibility,  plus 
other  critical  information  about  newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and 
service  companies. 


Pricing 


Network  versions  are 
available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380 
ext.  333  for  pricing. 


•  One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  book 

•  Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more: 

$92  per  book 

•  International  orders 

(outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  book. 

•  CD-ROM  without  fisting  capabilities 
(with  book):  $495 

•CD-ROM  wiA  fisting  capabilities 
(with  book):  $895 


Look  for  the  convenient  order  card  in  this  issue  of  E&P. 


Classified  Advertising 

11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ASTROLOGY _ 

Daily-Weekly-Monrtily  Features, 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 

AUTOMOTIVE 

CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

"Caught  in  the  Crossfire,"  the  true  story  of 
reporter  R.E.  "Gus"  Payne  framed  by  the 
FBI.  IT  CAN  HAPPEN  TO  YOU!  Book 
$1  4.95  plus  $3  S/H.  VISA/ 
MASTERCARD  1  (800)  656-6573. 

BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/ Accurate  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Barnett- South-(704)  698-0021 . 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  775-2335 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


When  there  is  official  censorship  it  is  a 
sign  that  speech  is  serious.  When  there  is 
none,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  official 
spokesmen  have  all  the  loudspeakers. 

Paul  Goodman 


COMPUTER  HUMOR 

COMPUTER  CRAZY!  Fast,  funny  and 
informative  reviews  of  computer  games 
and  hardware.  Call  (212)  877-7771 
for  information. 

HEALTH,  SPORTS  &  FITNESS 

ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
LICENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBLISH 
ESTABLISHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


As  it  is  our  nature  to  be  more  moved  by 
hope  than  fear,  the  example  of  one  we 
see  abundantly  rewarded  cheers  and 
encourages  us  far  more  than  the  sight  of 
many  who  have  not  been  well  treated 
disquiets  us. 

Froncecso  Guicciardini 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Londrum,  SC  29356. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  AAedia  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-0170. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  for  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  (or  free  samples. 

HUMOR 


WARNING:  "IN  A  NUTSHELL"  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)698-6979. 

LUCKY  NUMBERS 

FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdates 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  926-4843 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 
MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fox  (703)  846-8406 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
disaiss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 
Established  1923 


John  T.  Cribb 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-4621 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


_ SENIOR  HEALTH _ 

"SENIOR  CLINIC", since  1981 ,  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SPORTS 

EDITORS,  Looking  for  a  Friday  NFL 
column  that  appeds  to  a  wide  variety 
of  fons?  My  work  appears  in  major 
newspapers  like  the  NY  Daily  News. 
For  a  sample  call  (914)  332-0768. 

Run  your  ad  for  12, 
26  or  52  issues  to 
increase  awareness 
while  benefitting 
from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  (212)  675^4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fox  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT-Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 

BEVERLY  HILLS  TODAY  (Daily)  and 
seven  southern  California  weeklies  in 
business  for  50  years  with  same 
owner/ publisher.  I  want  to  retire.  Make 
me  an  offer  for  quick  sale.  Lee  Soble 
(310)  276-2309,  Fox  (310)  276-1564. 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN,  8-year-old 
Western  travel  quarterly  tab.  Profitable 
with  big  potential.  6,500-»'  paid. 
Operate  anywhere.  (916)  478-9080. 


NEW  JERSEY  family  of  five  newrspapers 
for  sale.  Excellent  market  share  in 
growth  area.  Possible  owner  financing 
T.Q.B.  Details  coll  John  Moglia  or  Rick 
Boehrle  at  Vanguard  Properly  Group, 
(609)641-0011. 

History  is  the  autobiography  of  a 
madman. 

Alexander  Herzen 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  WEEKLY 
Well-received  established  publication 
with  solid  core  of  both  readers  and 
advertisers.  Needs  solid  management 
to  guide  it  into  21st  Century.  Contact: 
Colin  M.  Cameron,  224  Datura  Street, 
Ste.  401 ,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33401 . 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


STRATEGIC  PUBUSHING,  L.P.  has  been 
formed  recently  to  acquire  and  operate 
U.S.  or  U.K.  newspaper  companies 
(dailies,  weeklies  and/or  shoppers) 
grossing  between  $15MM  and 
S150MM  in  annual  revenues.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  are  looking  for  opportunities 
where  our  management  expertise  and/ 
or  our  extensive  capital  resources  can 
add  significant  value.  All  discussions 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Contact: 
Denny  Guastaferro,  (412)  338-1497  or 
Jim  Gressinger,  (71 4)  725-9992. 


To  be  ignorant  of  the  lives  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  antiquity  is  to  continue 
in  a  state  af  childhood. 

Plutarch 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 


30#  rolls  up  to  1 ,000  MT  per  month 
USD  $820,000  Letter  of  Credit 
R  &  K  Exports.  (503)  341  -0701  24  hrs. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  PLANT  with 
2  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Heatset  and  Cold  presses. 
Prepress,  Bindery,  and  Mailing  House. 
Complete  shop.  Unbelievable 
opportunity!  High  growth  area.  Prop¬ 
erty  available.  Box  07347,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&Fs  Classified 


The  lndiistiy*s 
Meeting  Place. 
(212)  6754380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


2-GOSS  Urbanite  presslines,  new 
1 985,  1 981 , 22  3/4  (578mm)  Cutoff. 
Each  consisting  of  14  Mono  units,  4 
Tricolor  units.  Folders,  Cary  Splicers. 
Offered  as  Complete  Presses  or  Sec¬ 
tions. 

Goss  Urbanite  Presses  and  Units, 

23  9/16  Cutoff  (598). 

Harris  V-25  21.5"  (546mm)  cutoff,  8 
units,  1982. 

Harris  V-25  22  3/4  6  Units,  1 984. 
Harris  V-15D  22  3/4,  10  Units. 


Process  King,  4  Units,  1 989 
DOUBLE  WIDTH 

1 -Mon  Colorman  35S,  22  3/4 
(578mm)  cutoff.  New  1985,  2  U  Units, 
3  H  Units,  Folder,  6-Meg  splicers. 

Rockwell  HT-70,  23  9/16,  5  Mono  and 
3  Satellite,  1992. 

Colorliner  19.6"  (500mm)  cutoff,  10 
Units,  New. 

K&B  commander  22"  (560mm)  cutoff, 
12  Units,  1983. 

K&B  Commander  22  3/4  (578)  cutoff, 
brand  new. 

VYEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
(708)  459-9700  Fax:  (708)  459-9707 


1 989  Goss  SSC  Community  Unit. 
PRESS  PRODUaS,  INC. 
(815)  544-0048 


Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-quality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 


2  unit  Goss  Community  press  with  high¬ 
speed  folder.  Good  cond.  $58,500. 
Spares  included.  (703)  261-8000. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE/LIQUIDATION:  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban  4/u  with  1500  series,  double 
parallel  folder;  7/u  Goss  Suburban 
with  2  folders;  2/u  Goss  Suburban  with 
BOOK  double  parallel  folder. 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


EXCLUSIVE 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1 7  units  of  Solna  Web  D30 
1 988/ 1 989  vintage 
(9)  2+1  units,  (8)  1+1  units, 

(2)  F36  combo  folders,  (1 )  F36  combo 
folder  with  upper  former 
22"  cutoff,  36"  web  width,  30,000  iph 
Direct  from  original  manufacturer 
SOLNA  WEB  USA 

(800)  247-8392  Fox  (91 3)  492-01 70 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 


MAN- Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

4  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 


6  UNIT  HARRIS  VI 5A,  grease  bath  50HP 
folder  w/upper  forma  board,  6  roll 
stands.  $200,000  (504)  927-9379. 


MAILROOM 


Re-NEW-ed  Packaging  &  Distribution  Equipment 


1372 


1472 


Roller  Top  Conveyors  •  Mat  Top  Conveyors 
Truck  Loaders  •  Hopper  Loaders 

immediate  availability 

Rich  Higgins  813-458-2155  Brad  Moseley  800-615-9785 

Roger  Miller  800-762-5053 


MAILROOM 


2  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Ouipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerico  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  Fox  (407)  273-901 1 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  (71 3)  468-5827. 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  ar  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 


HARRIS-SHERIDAN  24P,  4  into  1, 
delivery  system  and  spare  parts. 
Delivers  into  Hall  stacker  ar  can  be 
used  with  hand  fly  system  (included), 
can  be  seen  under  production 
$10,000. 

Used  IDAB  Fold  Squeeze/Compressors 
$400  each  or  all  4  for  $1 ,200. 

Used  portable  12'  nan  extending  truck 
loader  $600. 

Call  Patrick  Graham  (81 7)  778-4444 


The  only  way  a  reporter  should  look  at  a 
politician  is  down. 

Frank  Kent 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labelinq  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (21 4)  869-2844. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  M.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


PHOTO  EDITORS: 
CUT  COSTS! 

Keep  that  budget  in  checlc  with 
Bergen  Bros.  Camera  Exchange 
Respooled  film 
Call  1  (800)  233-5204 

FREE  SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  AUDITING 


CIRCULATION  VERIFICATION 
COUNCIL 

Affordable  auditing  for  TMC's  shoppers 
&  dailies.  Serving  300+  publishers.  For 
info  package  call:  (800)  262-6392. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (51 6)  379-2797 


MEDIA  PRODUaiON  INC 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT... 
AAARKETING...COST  ANALYSIS... 
and  SERVICES... 
GUARANTEED  RESULTS!! 
(702)  873-3936 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


VERIFICATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40^  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Run  your 
own  show.  If  you  are  an  experienced 
advertising  manager  or  supervisor  with 
a  solid  track  record  of  leadership  suc¬ 
cess,  this  is  your  chance  to  head  a  13- 
member  team  with  a  growing  metro 
market  paper.  You  should  be  dynamic, 
detail  oriented,  good  at  coaching, 
ambitious,  strong  on  special  sections 
and  a  gaod  team  player.  Upscale 
market  experience  helpful.  Write  with 
resume  and  references  to  Michael 
Lewis,  publisher,  Miami  Today,  P.O. 
Box  1 368,  Miami,  FL  33101. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  for  8-paper 
weekly  group.  AAanagement  potential  a 
must.  Write:  Hanes  Byerly,  P.O.  Box 
497,  Franklin,  VA  23851 . 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualilv 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FU'i  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEAAARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


COMPUTER  SERVICES 


AHENTION!! 

Used  Computers  Bought  &  Sold...  Huge 
savings  on  pre-owned  Laptop  & 
desktop  computers.  We  buy  &  sell  used 
Macintosh,  Tandy,  &  PC  Laptops 
IN  STOCK  NOW  Tandy  Model  1 02's 
PACIFIC  COMPUTER  EXCHANGE 
(503)  236-2949  Fax  (503)  239-8424 


CONSULTANTS 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  ltd., 
including  Kevin  H.  Coleman. 

(800)  554-3091 . 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  SALES  for  33  year  old  twice 
weekly.  An  excellent  opportunity  with 
management  potential.  Must  be  experi- 
encecT  and  dependable.  Reply  to  Box 
706,  Dearborn,  Ml  481 21 . 

GROUP  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
wanted  for  the  Auburn  Journal,  Inc., 
publishers  of  a  daily/weekly  combina¬ 
tion  covering  the  Sierra  foothills  near 
Sacramento.  We're  looking  for  a  print 
sales  heavy-weight  with  the  track 
record  and  references  to  prove  it.  Could 
lead  to  management  position  in  the 
near  future.  Mail  resume  arxl  cover  let¬ 
ter  selling  us  on  why  you're  the  person. 
Include  salary  history  and  requirements. 
Debbie  Dragon,  advertising  director, 
P.O.  Box  5910,  Auburn,  CA  95604. 


CAA4ERA  &  DARKRCX)M 


FOR  SALE:  Ultre  72E  -  Includes  CQR- 
Floor  demo  unit-priced  at  $1 2,653.(X). 
Call  Bob  at  (2 16)  63 1-56 16 


COMPUTERS  WANTED 


USED  TELEMARKETING  PREDIQIVE 
DIALER  EQUIPMENT  WANTED. 

1  (800)877  7176 


Ambition  means  longing  and  striving  to 
attain  some  purpose.  Therefore,  there  are 
as  many  brands  of  ambition  as  there  are 
human  aspirations. 

B.C.  Forlies 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


NMA,  INC. 

Community  Newspaper  Consultants 
Specializing  in  all  areas,  from 
people  to  profitability. 

P.O.  Box  3297  Eden,  NC  27289 
(910)  623-2210  Fax  (910)  368-2222 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


EXPAND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  of  your 
publication  throughout  Canada  and 
increase  your  ad  revenue.  Call  Jim 
Vovala,  (813)  920-0545. 


INTERNET  SERVICES 


Put  your  classifieds  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at: 
http://webads.com/ 
from  only  $30/month!  Contact: 
classifiecls@webads.com  or  recxl 
http:/ / webads.com/ newspapers.html 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


ADVERTISING 


OUTSIDE  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  the  right  person  to 
take  our  sales  team  to  the  next  level. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  know¬ 
ledgeable,  motivating  and  willing  to  get 
involved  immediately.  Knowledge  of 
audiotext  and  revenue  forecasting  a 
definite  plus.  We  offer  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  program,  excellent  benefits 
and  the  opportunity  to  work  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  environment  in  beautiful  Southwest 
Michigan.  Forward  resun^e,  salary  his¬ 
tory,  references  and  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  about  what  makes  you  the  right 
person  for  us  to:  R.D.  Farrell,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  The  Herald-Palladium, 
P.O.  Box  1 28,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

No  phcxie  calls,  please. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -VYEBUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEJvtS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experierKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOa  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Large  Zone  1  daily  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  individual  who  can 
lead,  motivate  and  manage  a  retail  od 
staff.  If  you  have  a  track  record  of  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  management  and  possess 
the  abilities  Id  lead  a  large  staff,  includ¬ 
ing  several  managers,  this  could  be  the 
challenge  you've  been  wanting.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  performance 
bonus,  and  a  great  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  07448,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEND  YOUR  BOX  REPUES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Queens  Publishing  is  publisher  of  the 
nine  Times/Ledger  newspapers,  a  fast¬ 
growing  chain  of  award-winning  paid 
circulation  weekly  newspapers  named 
as  one  of  the  25  fastest  growing  com¬ 
panies  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Staten 
Island. 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced 
classified  salesperson  or  classified 
manager  to  manage  our  classified 
advertising  department.  Position  calls 
for  person  with  a  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  capable  of  providing  sales 
leadership  by  example.  We  are  also 
looking  for  hands-on  person  who  can 
train  and  motivate  a  staff  as  well 
develop  strong  sales  promotions.  Com¬ 
pensation  to  reflect  performance;  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  highly 
motivated  person. 

Send  resume  or  call  Howard  Swengler, 
vice  president  of  sales,  (718)  229- 
0300.  Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  41-02 
Bell  Blvd.,  Boyside,  NY  11361. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  ^ 
ANALYST 

Outgoing  marketing  research  analyst 
with  two  to  three  years  related  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  experience  in  the  operation 
and  interpretation  of  Claritas,  know¬ 
ledge  of  Mapinfo  or  similar  mapping 
system  operations,  familiarity  with 
Abtab  or  compatible  tabulation 
packages,  experience  in  questionnaire 
design  and  implementation,  and  the 
ability  to  analyze  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  data  sources.  You  must  be  com¬ 
puter  literate  and  familiar  with  on-line 
services. 

Bachelor's  degree  in  related  field  is 
required.  No  phone  calls.  Please  send  a 
cover  letter  along  with  resume  and 
salary  requirements  by  July  31  to: 

Marketing  Research  Manager 
The  Buffalo  News 
One  News  Plaza 
P.O.Box  100 
Buffalo,  NY  14240 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
_ (M/F/D) _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  resort  com¬ 
munity  publishing  company  with  multi¬ 
million  dollar  annual  sales  in  Zone  8. 
Solid  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
experience  mandatory.  Previous  pub¬ 
lishing  company  experience  preferable. 
Computer  literacy  a  must.  Starting 
salary  $35K-$45K,  depending  on 
qualifications.  Send  resumes  to  Box 
340,  Woody  Creek,  CO  81 656. 


It  is  the  spur  of  ignorance,  the 
consciousness  of  not  understanding,  and 
the  curiosity  about  that  which  lies  beyond 
that  are  essential  to  our  progress. 

John  Pierce 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PRESIDENTS.  CEO 

Thomson  Newspapers  is  seeking  an 
experienced  President  &  CEO  for  it's 
Key  West  Strategic  Marketing  Group. 
The  position  is  responsible  for  the 
overall  operational  and  fiscal 
performance  of  the  Newspaper  and 
other  businesses.  The  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  have  developed  and  imple¬ 
mented  revenue  initiatives  (Magazines, 
shoppers,  niche  products,  supplements, 
etc.);  have  a  minimum  12  years  execu¬ 
tive  level/experience  and  be  a 
"visionary"  anticipating  market  trends 
and  discovering  business  opportunities 
for  increased  growth  and  revenue.  A 
Bachelor's  Degree  (advanced  degree 
desirable),  excellent  communication 
and  presentation  skills,  and  the  ability 
to  achieve  maximum  profitability  in  a 
technically  sophisticated  publishing 
environment  are  necessary.  This  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  located  in  the  Keys  and 
reports  directly  to  the  President  &  CEO 
of  the  Independent  Group.  It  offers  a  com- 
petitive  salary  and  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  management  team.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  detailed  salary  history  to:  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Attn:  PM,  600  N. 
Westshore  Boulevard,  Suite  700,  P.O. 
Box  31159,  Tampa,  FL  33631-3159. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

M/F/H 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGER 

The  News  Tribune,  a  major  metro  with 
a  circ.  of  1 30,000,  is  seeking  a  Human 
Resources  Manager  to  manage  their 
Human  Resources  office.  This  person 
reports  to  the  Administrative  Director 
and  is  responsible  for  development  of 
company  policies  affecting  Human 
Resources  as  well  as  administration  of 
the  company  wage  program  and 
performance  appraisal  program.  Other 
responsibilities  include  coordinating  the 
company  medical  and  dental  pro¬ 
grams,  overseeing  safety  and  wellness 
programs,  worker's  compensation  and 
unemployment,  employee  training  and 
development  programs.  Provides  sup¬ 
port  and  consultation  to  employees  and 
managers  regarding  staffing,  recruit¬ 
ment,  performance,  discipline,  com- 
panv  policies  and  other  areas  of 
employee  relations. 

Qualifications  include  at  least  6  years 
experience  in  the  Human  Resources 
field  in  progressively  responsible  gen¬ 
eralist  positions,  a  minimum  of  3  years 
of  supervisory  experience,  a  BA  degree 
in  a  related  field,  strong  people  skills; 
computer  proficiency  using  word  and 
spreadsheet  applications  and  excellent 
written  and  oral  communication  skills. 

The  News  Tribune  is  located  in  Tacoma 
Washington,  on  beautiful  Puget  Sound. 
It  is  part  of  the  McClatchy  Newspaper 
group  and  offers  a  competitive  salary 
with  an  excellent  benefit  package. 
Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  history  to  Human  Resources 
Manager  Position,  The  News  Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  1 1 000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 

I  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  DIREaOR 

For  Unity'99,  a  non-profit  coalition  of  4 
journalism  groups.  Duties  include:  set 
up  &  run  national  office,  raise  funds, 
plan  joint  events,  including  1999  con¬ 
vention.  Self-starter  with  3-5  years  run¬ 
ning  non-profit  group,  strong  written  & 
verbal  skills,  demonstrated  ability  to 
work  in  multi-cultural  setting  and  with 
national  board.  Preferred  office  loca¬ 
tion:  DC  area.  Apply  by  9/1.  Resume, 
3  references,  2  writing  samples,  cover 
letter  about  why  you're  applying  and 
what  you  see  as  Unity's  diversity 
mission.  Call  (415)  759-0350  for 
guidelines. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAGE  DESIGNER/EDITOR 
WANTED  IN  COLORADO! 

Come  to  Colorado  and  work  in  the 
shadow  of  the  rocky  mountains.  The 
Pueblo  Chieftain  (55,000-i-)  is  searching 
for  someone  to  add  some  flair  to  daily 
and  advance  news  and  feature  pages. 
Job  will  include  some  editing. 
Designer/Editor  candidates  must  be 
experienced  in  using  a  Mac  and  profi¬ 
cient  in  Freehand  5.0,  QuarkXPress  3.3 
and  Photoshop  to  combine  art,  words 
and  type.  Applicants  must  enjoy  clean 
air,  low  crime  rates  and  a  low  cost  of 
living  not  to  mention  residing  in  the 
most  oeautiful  state  in  the  union.  Please 
send  resume,  samples  of  work  and 
references  (no  calls,  please)  to: 

Chris  McLean 
The  Pueblo  Chieftain 
P.O.  Box  4040 
Pueblo,  CO  81003 


CIRCULATION 


ABC  AUDIT  MANAGER  -  The  Daily 
News  Circulation  Division  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  ABC  analyst  to  manage 
all  ABC  reporting  functions  and  utilize 
results  to  perform  operations  research 
and  analysis.  Extensive  knowledge  of 
ABC  regulations  is  required  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Circulation  computer  systems 
is  helpful.  Please  Fox  or  send  resume  to 
Martha  Thompson,  Daily  News,  21221 
Oxnard  St.,  Woodland  Hills,  CA, 
91367.  Fax  (81 8)  713-0315. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Family-owned  medium-size  daily  in  a 
very  desirable  West  Coast  metropolitan 
area  is  looking  for  a  creative  and 
energetic  circulation  professional. 
Strong  communications  and  motiva¬ 
tional  skills  are  required  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  highly  competitive 
market.  This  is  an  outstanding 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  a  proven  record  of 
success.  We  will  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package  to  the 
right  candidate.  Please  send  your  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  references 
in  strictest  confidence  to  Box  07372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DISTRO  MANAGERS 
Major  newspaper  In  Zone  6  seeks  can¬ 
didates  with  circulation  field  ei^rience 
and  effective  interpersonal  skills.  Send 
resume  to: 

Dolan  Stidom 

685  John  B  Sias  Mem.  Pkwy. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  761 34 
or  (817)551-2266 
EOE  M/F/D/V  Employment 
Contingent  upon  drug  testing 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

A  leading  company  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  is  looking  for  a  circulation 
director  for  a  25,CXX)-t-  circulation  daily 
in  Ohio.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
have  a  solid  track  record  including  at 
least  three  years  of  accomplishment  as 
circulation  manager.  Developing  good 
district  managers  and  effective  circula¬ 
tion  promotions  are  important  goals  of 
this  position.  The  winning  candidate 
will  also  have  promotional 
responsibilities  for  other  newspapers  in 
this  company's  geographic  group. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  empbyer 
looking  for  the  best  person  to  lead  one 
newspaper's  circulation  department 
and  promotional  activities  for  a  group 
of  papers.  We  offer  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  and  a  great  opportunity 
for  a  career  minded  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  do  a  job  while  opening  up  a 
career  path  to  increased  responsibility. 

Send  your  resume  to  Box  07428,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR  OPENING 

Aggressively  growing  Southern  Idaho 
newspaper  se^s  Circulation  Director  to 
manage  its  staff  of  eight  and  its 
mailroom  and  telemarketing  depart¬ 
ments.  An  internal  promotion  opens  this 
position  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years. 
You'll  need  exceptional  personnel  skills, 
knowledge  of  database  analysis,  ABC 
rules,  independent  contracts,  large  area 
and  rural  distribution  networks, 
mailroom  operations,  target  zoning, 
and  alternate  delivery.  You'll  have  a 
sales  and  service  orientation,  a  can-do 
attitude,  a  solid  education  and 
demonstrated  professional  experience. 
The  Times-News  is  a  22,000,  seven- 
day,  morning  publication  serving  nine 
large  counties  in  the  intermountain 
West.  The  region  offers  an  exceptional 
quality  of  life  and  recreation 
opportunities.  The  Times-News  offers  a 
full  range  of  company  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  appropriate  materials  to 
Allen  Wilson,  business  manager.  The 
Times-News,  P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
ID  83303. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Employee-owned  daily;  circulation- 
24,000  daily,  25,000  Sunday,  seeks 
enthusiastic,  organized,  experienced 
leader  for  our  circulation  team.  Strong 
knowledge  of  circulation  sales,  ABC 
guidelines,  postal  regulations,  and  hove 
strong  team-building  techniques.  Only 
"doers"  need  apply.  Send  resume  to  Lon¬ 
nie  L.  Peppier,  sales  and  marketing 
director,  Monroe  Evening  News,  P.O. 
Box  1 1 76,  Monroe,  Ml  481 61  -61 76. 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Kansas  City  publisher  of  suburban 
weeklies  and  successful  niche 
ubiications  since  1950  seeks  a 
rilliant,  multi-faceted  individual  who 
can  adapt  creatively  to  multiple 
challenges.  Our  various  publications 
utilize  adult  contract  carriers,  paid  mail, 
free  mail,  voluntary  pay,  and  bulk 
deliveries.  Our  staff  of  160  is  missing  a 
key  top-notch  circulation  leader  in  our 
organization.  Send  resume  to  Stephen 
Rose,  president.  Sun  Publications,  7373 
W.  107th  St.,  Overland  Park,  KS, 
66212.  (This  is  one  of  America's 
premier  communities). 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCUIATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  MONROE  EVENING  TIMES  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who 
will  be  dedicated  to  developing  growth 
in  our  subscriber  base  while  maintain¬ 
ing  excellence  in  our  customer  service 
and  timely  distribution  of  our  daily, 
TMC,  and  related  products. 

The  Circulation  Manager  is  responsible 
for  all  circulation  and  mail  room 
department  operations  including  hiring 
and  training  personnel,  developing  and 
meeting  departmental  budget  pro¬ 
jections,  and  becoming  an  active  partici¬ 
pant  of  our  management  team. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  3-5 
years  experience  as  a  Circulation  Assis¬ 
tant,  District  Sales  Manager,  Promotion 
Assistant,  etc;  1  -3  years  sales  experi¬ 
ence;  strong  oral  and  written  communi¬ 
cation  skills  and  experience  in  devel¬ 
oping  marketing  plans  ta  help  our 
newspaper  grow.  Supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  and/or  a  degree  in  a  business 
related  field  preferred. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  a 
cover  letter  explaining  why  they  would 
be  the  best  candidate  for  this  position 
plus  a  current  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  by  July  7,  1995  to:  Carl  C.  Hear¬ 
ing,  general  manager.  The  Monroe 
Evening  Times,  1065  4th  Ave.  W., 
Monroe,  Wl  53566.  No  phone  calls 
accepted. 

DIREaOR  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Indiana 
Strategic  Marketing  Group,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Distributian  pro¬ 
fessional  with  the  ability  to  provide 
leadership  and  guidance  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  newspapers,  other  printed 
material  and  other  items,  and  to 
operate  the  distribution  facility  as  a 
profit  center  for  the  newspaper  group. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  the 
following  qualities: 

•  1 0  to  1 5  years  distribution 
experience. 

•  Ability  to  develop  and  implement 
revenue  initiatives. 

•  Establish  strategic  plans  for  the 
development  of  commercial 
distribution  capabilities. 

•  Experienced  in  establishing  Direct 
Mail  and  Alternative  Delivery 
System  programs. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CUSTOMER  RELATIONS  MANAGER 

Orange  County  Register  seeks  dynamic 
leader  with  superior  customer  relations 
experience.  Will  be  responsible  for 
increasing  customer  satisfaction,  pro¬ 
moting  our  product  ond  retaining  our 
customers. 

Must  have  5  years  customer  service,  or 
circulation  management  experience. 
Previous  experience  with  Team  Building 
concepts  desirable. 

Please  fox  resume  to: 

S.  Bums  (714)  835-7098 

PROMOTER 

HANDS  ON  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  who  can  build  our  Net  Paid 
Circulation  -  NOW.  Tell  us  what  you've 
done,  and  what  you  can  do  for  us.  The 
Haverhill  (MA)  Gazette  is  a  good  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  that  needs  to  grow. 
Salary  $3CK  plus  up  to  $4K  bonus 
based  on  experience  and  results.  Mail 
or  Fax  cover  letter  to  both  Paul  Ryan, 
The  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  991,  Haverhill, 
MA  01831  -  Fax  (508)  521-6790  and 
Jerry  Byrne,  Scripps  League  Newspa¬ 
pers,  P.O.  fcx  400,  Santo  Maria,  CA, 
93456,  (805)  928-5657. 

EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  small  daily  seeks 
reporters  who  can  dazzle.  Must  feel  com¬ 
fortable  with  both  hard-hitting  news 
and  features.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  clips  to  City  Editor,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL 
61555. _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTER:  National-award 
winner  and  publisher  of  nation's  first 
electronic  multimedia  business  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  writer  to  cover  health  care 
media  and  marketing.  Competitive  pay. 
send  resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester 
Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul  St., 
Rochester,  NY  1 4604. 

BUREAU  CHIEF 
CHICAGO  BASED 

Daily  financial  newspaper  seeks  Bureau 
Chief  to  cover  large  banking  institutions 
in  the  Midwest.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
hove  3  years  of  newspaper  experience, 
preferably  covering  business.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume  and  no  more 
than  6  clips  to:  Jacqueline  S.  Gald, 
Regional  Banking  Editor,  AMERICAN 
BANKER,  1  State  Street  Plaza,  26th  FI., 
New  York,  NY  10004. 

EOE  M/F/D/V. 

AMERICAN  BANKER  INC. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
The  Business  Press  is  looking  for  smart, 
aggressive  reporters  who  can  produce 
thoughtful  and  thorough  coverage  for  a 
variety  of  business  beats.  We  hove  posi¬ 
tions  available  for  entry-level  candi¬ 
dates  as  well  as  those  with  a  few  years 
of  experience.  Candidates  should  have 
a  love  of  words  and  a  knock  for  devel¬ 
oping  sources.  Located  in  Ontario 
about  40  miles  east  of  L.A.,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Press  is  owned  by  The  Press- 
Enterprise  and  will  publish  its  first  issue 
in  September.  We  offer  competitive 
salaries  and  benefits  and  a  pleasant 
working  environment.  Send  your 
resume  and  clips  ASAP  to  P.O.  Box 
792,  Riverside,  CA  92502,  attn:  Lance 
Ignon. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Are  you  sick  of  transactional  business 
coverage?  Ohio-based  publisher  of 
nine  award-winning  business-to- 
business  monthly  magazines  seeks  an 
enterprising  business  writer/reporter  for 
its  Northeast  Ohio  edition.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  the  talent  and  the 
skill  to  get  to  the  in-depth,  behind-the- 
scenes  stories  for  a  sophisticoted  execu¬ 
tive  audience.  Must  hove  five  to  seven 
years  business  reporting  experience 
and  be  able  to  work  in  an  innovative, 
competitive  environment. 

Send  3  clips,  cover  letter  and  resume 
to: 

Robin  Horvat 
P.O.  Box  16302 
Cleveland,  OH  441 1 6 

CHIEF  OF  CORRESPONDENTS 

The  Sun-Sentinel  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  is  looking  for  an  experienced, 
aggressive  editor  to  serve  as  chief  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  chief  of  correspon¬ 
dents,  an  assistant  news  editor, 
supervises  reporters  in  Washington, 
Tallahassee,  Miami  and  Fort 
Lauderdale.  He/she  coordinates  staff  cov¬ 
erage  of  state,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  events.  Candidates  should  have 
excellent  line  editing  skills,  the  ability  to 
work  well  with  reporters  and  the  ability 
to  plan  and  coordinate  breaking-news 
coverage  and  long-range  projects.  They 
should  be  well-versed  in  state,  national 
and  foreign  affairs,  and  hove  at  least 
three  years  of  reporting  experierKe  and 
three  years  af  editing  experience. 
Please  submit  a  letter  of  interest,  a 
resume  and  work  samples  (as  both  a 
reporter  and  editor)  to  Rick  Robb,  news 
editor,  Sun-Sentinel,  200  E.  Las  Olas 
Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301  -2293. 


•  Possess  exceptional  communication 
and  problem-solving  skills. 

This  position  will  be  located  in  Central 
Indiana,  and  reports  directly  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident/CEO  of  the  SMG.  Offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  management  team.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  detailed  salary  history  to:  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Attn:  PM,  600  N. 
Westshore  Blvd.,  Suite  700,  P.O.  Box 
31159,  Tampa,  FL  33631-3159.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/H. 


E&Fs  Classified 


The  Indttstiy’s  Meeting  Place. 
(Ill)  675^4380 


_ EDfTORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  -  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  has  openings  for  two  talented 
and  versatile  copy  Mitors.  Successful 
candidates  will  have  excellent  editing 
and  headline-writing  skills,  layout  and 
wire  editing  experience,  and  a  desire  to 
live  and  work  in  the  City  by  the  Boy.  At 
least  three  years'  experience  at  a  daily 
metro  newspaper  preferred. 

To  apply,  please  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume  and  as  many  as  10  clips  to: 
Marianne  Chin,  director  of  editoriol  hir¬ 
ing  and  development,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  901  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisca,  CA  94103. 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE. 

The  Chronicle  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  that  aspires  to  have  an 
editorial  workfarce  that  mirrors  the 
diversity  of  the  workforce  of  the  United 
States. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  We're  still  looking  for 
a  sharp  copy  editor.  We  publish  Mon- 
doy-Fridoy  evenings  and  Saturday  and 
Sunday  mornings.  Circulation  is 
36,000  daily/44,000  Sunday.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  hove  reporting  experierKe 
and  a  minimum  one  year  copy  editing 
experience.  Candidates  should  know 
punctuation  and  grammar,  be  able  to 
write  a  snappy,  accurate  headline  and 
design  and  paginate  pages.  We're  in 
the  Allegheny  mountains  with  plenty  of 
fishing,  hunting,  hiking  and  outdoor 
sports.  Our  school  systems  are 
excellent.  Penn  State  has  a  local 
campus,  and  the  main  campus  is  within 
a  45-minute  drive.  Please  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  samples  to  Linda 
White,  executive  editor,  Altoona  Mir¬ 
ror,  P.O.  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA 
16603-2008.  Please,  no  phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  two  AM  dailies  in 
east-central  Illinois.  Looking  for 
someone  with  good  language  skills, 
familiar  with  the  value  of  consistent 
style  vrho  also  con  design  eye-catching 
pages  for  the  Mattoon  Journal  Gazette 
and  Charleston  Times-Courier,  com¬ 
bined  circ.  of  21,000.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  clips  to  Bill  Lair,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  100  Broadway,  Mattoon,  IL 
61 938  or  call  (217)345-7085. 


COPY  EDITOR  who  can  edit  well,  write 
headlines  that  sing  and  design  pages 
that  show  it  all  off  is  wanted  by  Zone  2 
daily.  The  Delaware  State  News  is 
located  near  beaches  and  big  cities,  but 
away  from  the  beaten  track.  Mac  and 
Quark  experience  preferred.  The  ideal 
job  for  a  self  starter  looking  for  a 
challenge.  Contact  Mike  Pelrine,  editor, 
P.O.  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903.  No 
phone  calls. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  daily  or  weekly 
experience  needed  for  10,000  daily  in 
Southeast  Texas.  Some  writing  possible. 
Resume,  letter,  clips  to  The  Orange 
Leader,  Attn.  Ken  Sury,  P.O.  Box  1028, 
Orange,  TX  77631-1028;  telephone 
(409)  883-3571 . _ 

COPY  EDITOR,  2-3  years  experience, 
32,000  AM  in  Western  Maryland. 
Paginated.  Send  resume,  tear  sheets  to 
John  Smith,  news  editor,  Cumberlond 
Times-News,  19  Baltimore  St.,  Cum¬ 
berland,  MD  21502. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
Colorful,  31,000  doily  in  the  clean, 
safe,  state  capital  of  North  Dakota  has 
key  opening.  Seeking  someone  with  a 
passion  for  accuracy,  and  a  proven 
track  record  in  innovative  design.  We 
desire  someone  with  three  years  expe¬ 
rience,  but  outstanding  talent  in  editing, 
design,  and  headlines  meets  our 
requirements  also.  Send  resume,  clips 
to:  Libby  Simes,  human  resources  man¬ 
ager,  Bismarck  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502. 


COPY/SPORTS  EDITORS 

Six-day  afternoon  paper  on  the  Oregon 
coast  seeks  two  editors.  We're  working 
on  a  fall  deadline  for  complete  pagina¬ 
tion  and  need  people  fluent  in  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  Recent  grads  considered  for  copy 
editing  position,  experience  preferred 
for  sports  job.  Desk  job  involves  editing 
local  copy  and  producing  inside  pages 
on  morning  deadline,  advance  page 
one  in  afternoon.  Editor  is  responsible 
for  producing  weekly  TV  section  and 
monthly  feature  tab.  Sports  editor  cov¬ 
ers  extensive  prep  schedule  along  the 
coast  and  community  college  sports; 
manages  one  writer  and  stringers.  Pro¬ 
duces  pages  for  morning  deadline. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume,  layout/ writing  clips  and 
references  to  Veronica  Combs,  senior 
editor.  The  World,  P.O.  Box  1 840,  Coos 
Bay,  OR  97420,  or  call  1  (800)  437- 
6397. 


DESIGN  EDITOR  NEEDED 

The  Tampa  Tribune  is  looki  ng  for  a 
design  editor  for  its  1 1  -member  nation¬ 
al/international  news  desk. 

This  editor  will  be  involved  in  the  layout 
and  planning  of  the  front  page  of  one 
of  Florida's  best  newspapers,  will  be 
responsible  for  design  consistency 
throughout  the  news  section,  and  will 
help  in  the  transition  to  pagination 

The  design  editor  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  in  page 
design,  experience  in  other  news  copy 
editor  functions  with  an  ability  to 
quickly  adapt  to  breaking  events,  and  a 
talent  for  working  with  other  depart¬ 
ments,  including  production. 

Pagination  experience  is  a  must. 

Please  send  a  letter,  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  News  Editor  David  Hardin  at 
The  Tribune,  202  S.  Parker  Street, 
Tampa,  FL  33606. 

EDITOR  -  8,000  circulation  Zone  5 
vireekly  seeks  creative  editor  vdio  wants 
to  grow  with  the  company.  Good  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  photography,  layout  and 
supervisory  skills  required.  Reporting 
experience  necessary.  Send  resume 
(including  salary  and  benefit  require¬ 
ments)  to  Box  07447,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  time  which  we  have  at  our  disposal 
every  day  is  elastic;  the  passions  that  we 
feel  expand  it,  those  we  inspire  contract 
it;  ono  habit  fills  up  the  rest. 

Marcel  Proust 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  WANTED 

Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Editor- 
Writer  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  and  "Wordsmith"  who  can  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-packed 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  looking  for  will 
be  groomed  for  our  Editor-in-Chief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  profit-sharing.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples,  particularly  any 
short  articles  or  stories,  to:  International 
Publisher,  Box  A,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
90213. _ 

EDITOR,  college  town  newspaper, 
circulation  25,000,  Zone  5.  Graphic 
experience,  people  skills,  news  back¬ 
ground  required.  Reply  to  Box  07430, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
REPORTERS 
SALES  PEOPLE 

SOUGHT  FOR  START-UP  OF 
REGIONAL  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 

Excellent  wages,  benefits.  Experience 
required.  Write  George  Arwardy,  P.O. 
Box  2007,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003. 

_ EOE/AA _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  Editor  for  a  Zone  2 
community  oriented  30,000+  indepen¬ 
dent  daily.  Person  will  produce  editorial 
page  and  write  daily  editorials.  Position 
also  requires  some  additional 
newsroom  duties.  Candidates  should 
have  a  moderate  to  conservative  view¬ 
point.  To  apply  mail  resume  with  salary 
expectations,  cover  letter  and  samples 
of  your  writing  to  Box  07449,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTERS  position  at 
Weekly  paper  in  Zone  2.  Fax  resume 
_ (518)  523-1351. _ 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1 31 3. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


FINANCIAL  WRITERS 
Growing  national  monthly  magazine 
seeks  writers  with  background  in 
personal  finance  and  business.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  mutual  funds  helpful. 

SENIOR  EDITOR  -  Duties  include 
department  editing,  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  investigative  pieces  and  features  on 
mutual  fund  rrKinagers. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  -  Duties  include 
department  assignments  and  mutual 
fund  profiles. 

Relocation  to  Fort  Lauderdale  area 
required.  Send  resume  plus  salary 
requirements  to  John  Brady,  Brady  & 
Paul  Communications,  63  Hillside  Ave¬ 
nue,  Melrose,  MA  02176.  Fax:  (617) 
662-4256 _ 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Creative,  dynamic  graphics  editor 
needed  to  lead  3-person  department  at 
colorful  and  lively  100,000-plus  daily 
in  Yale's  hometown.  Strong  computer, 
design  and  graphic  skills  needed  for 
this  hands-on  job.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Position  open  due  to  promo¬ 
tion.  Letter,  resume,  work  samples  to: 
Dave  Butler,  editor.  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT 

0651 1 . _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Business  Press  is  looking  for  a 
managing  editor  who  can  help  assign 
stories,  edit  copy,  lay  out  pages  and 
write  columns.  Candidates  should  have 
a  love  of  words  and  facts  and  be  con¬ 
versant  in  the  language  of  business. 
Located  in  Ontario  about  40  miles  east  | 
of  L.A.,  The  Business  Press  is  owned  by 
The  Press-Enterprise  and  will  publish  its 
first  issue  in  September.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salaries  and  benefits  and  a 
pleasant  working  environment.  Send 
your  resume  and  clips  ASAP  to  P.O. 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502,  attn: 

Lonce  Ignon. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  aggressive 
weekly  business  newspaper  in 
Milwaukee.  Minimum  3  years  man¬ 
agement  experience,  ability  to  lead 
reporters  In  investigative/enterprise 
projects,  and  previous  business  editing 
a  must.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits 
package.  Send  letter,  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Joan  Stewart, 
editor.  The  Business  Journal,  2025 
North  Summit  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wl 

53202. _ 

MEDICAL  WRITER 

The  State  Journal-Register,  a  Copley 
newspaper  in  Illinois'  capital  city, 
Springfield,  seeks  an  experienced 
medical  writer.  Successful  applicant  will 
have  proven  record  in  covering  state 
and  national  health  trends,  local  news, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
technical,  consumer  and  fitness  issues. 
Assignment  also  includes  in-depth 
reporting  for  a  weekly  health  section. 
Springfield  has  three  hospitals,  a  major 
medical  school  and  plans  for  a  new 
heart  center.  Send  resume  and  five  to 
ten  clips  to  Patrick  Coburn,  managing 
editor.  The  State  Journal-Register,  One 
Copley  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  219,  Spring- 
field,  IL  62705.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  85312 
(800)  339-4345  $39-4  Issues 


NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR  -  Detail- 
oriented  pro  needed  to  put  finishing 
touches  on  two  community  dailies. 
Write  great  headlines,  make  copy  sing 
and  hap  young  reporters  grow.  Cover 
letter,  clips,  resume  to:  Mark  Derry, 
executive  editor,  P.O.  Box  22365, 
Gilroy,  CA  95021 . 

POUCE  REPORTER  for  PM  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Lots  of  deadline  writing. 
Speed  and  accuracy  vital.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Bill  Jackson,  editor.  The 
Evansville  Press,  Box  454,  Evansville, 
IN  47713-0454. 


REPORTER 

The  East  Oregonian,  an  award-winning 
13,000  PM  seeks  experienced  reporter 
to  take  over  one  of  our  most  challeng¬ 
ing  beats.  Will  cover  Native  American 
issues,  natural  resources,  and 
agriculture.  Need  proven  track  record 
in  hard  news,  features,  and  special  pro¬ 
ject  reporting.  Experience  with  Quark 
and  pagination  helpful.  Pay  com¬ 
petitive.  Region  has  high  quality  of  life 
and  great  outdoor  recreation.  North¬ 
west  candidates  only.  Send  resume,  let¬ 
ter,  svork  samples  to  Hal  McCune,  news 
editor.  East  Oregonian,  P.O.  Box 
1089,  Pendleton,  OR  97801. 


REPORTER 

We  need  a  reporter  with  at  least  two 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Fluff-free  clips  MUST  show  success  with 
investigative  reporting,  preferably  using 
computer  and  other  records  research. 
We're  a  26,000-circulation  daily  in  a 
university  city.  Include  references  and 
send  to  Steve  Pradarelli,  city  editor, 
Oshkosh  Northwestern,  P.O.  Box  2926, 
Oshkooh,  Wl  54904. 


SELF-STARTER  NEEDED  for  Chicago 
office  of  dynamic  New  York  City  based 
local  telecommunications  company.  To 
head  up  and  manage  Public  Affairs 
unit  for  company's  Midwest  region.  Sup¬ 
port  eight  cities,  including  Chicago, 
with  crisp  press  releases,  special  events 
and  other  activities  designed  to  raise 
the  public  profile  of  HQ  company  and 
regional  executives.  Minimum  of  five 
years  daily  newspaper,  broadcast  or 
equivalent  Agency  telecommunications 
PR  or  corporate  telecommunications 
experience.  Extensive  travel  required. 
Excellent  benefits,  salary  low  $50s. 
Reply  to  Box  07429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPER: 
Versatile  editors  who  are  able  to  edit, 
write  headlines  and  design  pages.  Must 
be  completely  fluent  in  written  and 
spoken  Spanish  and  must  have  solid 
newspaper  experience.  Located  in  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metro  area. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Box  07444, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  International  Herald  Tribune  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Sports  Editor  to  be  based  at  its 
Paris  headquarters.  A  remarkable  job 
at  an  outstanding  newspaper.  Write  to 
Box  07452,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


Angst  is  good. 

Dr.  John  Thomas 
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SUNDAY  EDITOR  needed  for  estab¬ 
lished  24,000  AM  and  26,000  Sunday 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Moon- 
tains  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Should  have  a  proven 
record  of  staff  motivation,  leadership 
and  planning,  an  idea  person  who  has 
good  layout  and  copy-editing  skills. 
Knowledge  of  pagination  a  plus.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to;  James  Dynko, 
editor,  Press-Republican,  P.O.  Box  459, 
Plattsburgh,  NY  12901. 


THE  FAYETTEVILLE  OBSERVER-TIMES, 
a  75,000  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  needs  a  general  assignment 
reporter  who  focuses  on  health  and 
medicine.  Top  candidate  is  a  self-starter 
with  strong  viriting  skills. 

Send  clips  and  resume  to: 

John  Holmes 
personnel  director 
The  Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
P.O.  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC,  28302 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  sought  at  1 2,700- 
circulation  afternoon  daily  in  southern 
Indiana.  Will  consider  entry-level  as 
well  as  applicants  with  small  daily  or 
weekly  experience.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  cover  letter  to:  John  Rumbach, 
editor.  The, Herald,  P.O.  Box  31, 
Jasper,  IN  47547-0031. 

SPECIALTIES  EDITOR 
Read  everything  from  Lancet  to  the  Utne 
Reader  to  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation?  Dine  out  on  your  esoteric  tales 
of  places  visited,  experiences  survived, 
challenges  conquered?  Determined  to 
prove  that  the  Renaissance  Person  is 
alive  and  well  and  surfing  the  Internet? 

Apply  for  this  job.  We  need  an  experi¬ 
enced  editor  immersed  in  life's  big 
issues;  medicine,  science,  statewide 
education,  religion,  the  environment. 
An  editor  who  can  supervise  a  staff  try¬ 
ing  to  help  readers  understand  these 
topics  on  0  daily  and  long-term  basis. 
In  short,  an  educated  editor  who  knows 
a  lot  about  a  lot  of  things  -  and  has  the 
work  history  to  prove  it. 

SerxJ  resume,  cover  letter,  clips  and  10 
related  story  ideas  to  Judy  Bolch,  The 
News  &  Ooserver,  215  S.  McDowell 
St.,  Roleigh,NC  27601. _ 

STAFF  VYRITER  for  Dover  Post,  25,000 
weekly  in  Dover,  Delaware.  General 
assignment  position,  heavier  on  news 
than  features.  Competitive  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  three  (3)  clips  to:  Don 
Flood,  Dover  Post,  P.O.  Box  664, 
Dover,  DE  19903. 

THE  LANSING  STATE  JOURNAL,  a 
72,000  (95,000  Sunday)  Gannett  AM 
in  Michigan's  capital  city,  is  seeking 
candidates  for  three  key  newsroom  posi¬ 
tions: 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  manage  a  copy  desk 
responsible  for  producing  accurate, 
clear  and  compelling  local  and  wire  sec¬ 
tions.  Quark  experience  a  plus. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  to  direct  coverage  of 
40  area  schools,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Athletics  and  some  Detroit  pro 
teams.  An  LPGA  tournament  and  the 
state  high  school  boys  basketball  cham¬ 
pionship  are  in  Lansing. 

SYSTEMS  EDITOR  to  meet  our  expand¬ 
ing  technology  needs.  This  is  a  new 
position  and  this  editor  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  newsroom  Atex  system, 
newsroom  Macs  and  for  leading 
newsroom  efforts  to  expand  and 
upgrade  our  on-line  efforts. 

Please  send  letter,  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  requirements  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Steve  Crosby,  120  E. 
Lenawee  St.,  Lansing,  Ml  48919.  Pre¬ 
vious  management  experience  is 
required  for  each  of  these  positions. 
We  value  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  encourage  those  who  share  that 
vision  to  apply. 

WRITER 

Music  publication  company  needs  an 
experienced,  creative  and  self- 
motivated  writer  to  join  our  tight-knit 
team.  Hove  an  eye  for  the  story  and  be 
able  to  produce  excellent  work  with 
minimal  supervision. 

We  offer  a  great  work  environment  (of¬ 
fice  is  smoke-free  and  on  the  beach). 
Please  mail  your  resume,  recent  clips 
and  salary  history  to:  Windployer,  P.O. 
Box  2666,  Malibu,  CA  90265. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WRITER 

The  Signal,  a  daily  newspaper  in  Santa 
Clarita,  CA,  has  a  pair  of  big  shoes  to 
fill.  We're  looking  for  a  well-rounded 
writer  who  can  do  it  all;  Stir  the  pot 
with  spicy  local  columns  and  humorous 
commentary,  dabble  in  entertainment 
coverage  and  even  touch  our  hearts 
with  polished  Lifestyle  features.  If  you 
think  your  feet  can  handle  these  shoes, 
send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  work 
samples  to:  Tim  Whyte,  managing 
editor.  The  Signal,  P.O.  Box  801870, 
Sonto  Clarita,  CA  91 380-1 870. 
WANTED  --  General  assignment 
reporter  with  from  2-3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  No  entry  level.  Do  you  vrrite  com¬ 
pelling  news  and  feature  stories?  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  reporter-writer  who  is  fast, 
productive  and  can  turn  out  good  copy. 
Hernando  Today,  one  of  the  fostest 
growing  thrice-weekly  newspapers  in 
Florida,  has  been  judged  the  best 
newspaper  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
year  by  the  Florida  Press  Association. 
Come  help  us  grow.  Send  your  best  five 
clips  and  resume  to  Bob  Nolte,  editor, 
Hernando  Today,  15299-A  Cortez 
Blvd.,  Brooksville,  FL  3461 3. 

FINANCE/OPERATIONS 

ADMARC  SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Orange  County  Register  seeks  an  ana¬ 
lytical  individual  to  provide  and  support 
the  Sales  and  Marketing  Division  with 
accurate  and  timely  rating  and  coding 
while  ensuring  system  and  data  inte¬ 
grity. 

Preferred:  Hands-on  experience  with 
spreadsheets,  mainframe  applications, 
report  writers.  Familiarity  with  basics  of 
TSO,  SAR,  CICS.  Experience  equivalent 
to  4  year  college  education  with 
emphasis  in  business  administration, 
mathematics  or  computer  science. 

Please  fax  resume  to: 

S.  Bums  (714)  835-7098 

MAILROOM 

MID  WEST  DAILY  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper,  part  of  a  major  newspaper 
chain,  seeking  experienced  foremen  to 
run  day  and  night  shifts. 

Positions  require  individuals  who  have 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
mailroom  operations,  with  proven  track 
records  of  success.  Successful  candi¬ 
dates  must  hove  good  verbal  and  wriF 
ten  communication  skills  and  be  able  to 
motivate  people  to  meet  and  exceed 
production  and  quality  goals.  Must  be 
able  to  deal  with  a  diverse  work  force; 
plan,  organize  and  execute  production 
schedules;  train  and  evaluate  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  a  union  environment.  We 
will  be  introducing  new  equipment. 

Very  good  opportunity  for  growth  in  a 
major  newspaper  chain.  Competitive 
sabry  and  bonus  structure,  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits  package  available. 

If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
help  us  reach  our  goals  send  your 
resume  and  salary  reguirements  to  Box 
07443,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


Editors 


agree... 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
publication!  * 

Editor  &  Publisher  -  78% 
Presstime  -  21 .3% 
Newspapers  &  Technology-  2.3% 

H  *  1995  survey  conducted  by  Research  USA,  Inc.  ■ 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ MAILRCX)M _ 

MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR 

7-day  Colorado  doily  needs  o  good  com¬ 
municator  with  strong  mechanical  and 
supervisory  skills.  Will  be  in  charge  of 
complete  moilroom  services  including 
SLS  inserter,  MCCoin  stitcher/trimmer 
and  Cheshire  mailing  equipment.  Busy 
commercial  division  with  full  service 
turnaround.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  07453,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  DIREaOR 

Thomson  Newspapers,  Indiana 
Strategic  Marketing  Group,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Marketing  professional 
to  develop  promotional  strategies  and 
provide  overall  leadership  guidance  for 
the  entire  marketing  effort  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  the 
following  qualities: 

•  7  to  1 0  years  marketing  experience. 

•  Ability  to  develop  marketing 
strategies  for  new  products  and 
services. 

•  Establish  strategic  plans  for  the 
growth  of  advertising  and  circulation 
revenues. 

•  Possess  exceptional  communication 
and  presentation  skills. 

This  position  will  be  located  in  Central 
Indiana,  and  reports  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident/CEO  of  me  SMG.  Cmers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  tremendous 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
senior  management  team.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  their  resume 
and  detailed  salary  history  to:  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Attn:  PM,  600  N. 
Westshore  Blvd.,  Suite  700,  P.O.  Bax 
31159,  Tampa,  FL  33631-3159.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  M/F/H. 

ClassiFACTS 

REGIONAL  ACCOUNT  MANAGERS 

Join  our  rapidly  expanding  natianal 
information  services  company.  We  are 
looking  for  three  account  managers  for 
East,  West  &  Central,  to  live  in  region. 
Must  be  poised,  polished  self-starter 
with  strong  sales  and  diplomatic  skills. 
Travel  and  extensive  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience,  preferably  in  classifieds,  a  must. 
We  are  an  aggressive,  fast-growing 
company  serving  the  newspaper 
classified  industry.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Respond  with  resume  and 
cover  letter,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

Newspaper  Relations 
North  American  ClassiFACTS,  Inc. 
2821  S.  Parker  Road,  Suite  305 
Aurora,  CO  80014 
Fox:  (303)745-1122 


We  do  not  write  as  we  want,  but  as  we 
can. 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 


_ MARKETING _ 

ClassiFACTS 
INTERNET  PRODUQS 
MARKETING  MANAGER 

ClassiFACTS,  an  aggressive,  fast¬ 
growing  company  serving  the  newspa¬ 
per  cfassified  industry  has  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  work  in  new 
product  develop.  We  need  an  individ¬ 
ual  with  extensive  experience  in  all 
facets  of  newspaper  on-line  services.  If 
you  hove  on-line  marketing  strategy, 
sales  and  implementation  experience, 
and  want  to  make  your  mark,  we're  the 
company  for  you.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Respond 
with  resume  and  cover  letter,  including 
salary  and  requirements,  to: 

On-Line  Services 

North  American  ClassiFACTS,  Inc. 
2821  S.  Parker  Rood,  Suite  305 
Aurora,  CO  80014 

_ Fax:  (303)745-1122 _ 

_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISOR 

Mid-size  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  seeks  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  to  supervise  a  5  person  Photo 
Department  supporting  two  dailies,  a 
Sunday  paper  and  advertising.  This  is 
a  working  supervisor  position  requiring 
the  following  qualifications: 

•  3  years  supervisory  experience  plus  5 
years  technical  experience  in  a  daily 
newspaper  or  similar  environment. 

•  High-end  user  of  electronic  darkroom 
and  color  reproduction,  capable  of 
film/print  processing,  familiar  with 
Photoshop  software  and  other  related 
software  applications. 

•  Functional  knowledge  of  purchasing 
procedures  as  pertains  to  Photo 
Department  equipment  and  supplies. 

•  Solid  hands-on  photography  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  given. 

•  Photo  Journalism  or  related  degree 
preferred  but  equivalent  experience 
acceptable. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  package. 
(NO  phone  calls,  please.)  Send  confiden¬ 
tial  resume  with  salary  history  to:  Times 
Publishing  Company,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Herbert  Gilroy, 
205  West  1 2th  Street,  Erie,  PA  1 6534. 

EOE 

DON’T  SHARE  IT! 
Order  your  own  copy 
of  the 

1995  International 
Year  Book 
through  Circulation 
at  (212)  675-4380. 


_ PHOTCX?RAPHY _ 

DIREaOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  (daily  - 
248,687;  Sunday  -  458,875)  is  seek¬ 
ing  candidates  (or  a  Director  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  to  lead  a  staff  of  1 5  to  excellence 
in  visual  journalism.  The  newspaper 
wants  an  experienced  photojournalist 
wha  can  serve  as  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  craft  and  who  will  be  a  strong 
leader  of  an  experienced  team.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  have  the  man¬ 
agement  experience  to  lead  this  team's 
transition  to  full-color  usage  over  the 
next  12  months.  Send  resume  to  Chris 
Pett-Ridge,  AME/Graphics,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  34  Boulevard  of  the 
Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  is  an  equal 
apportunity  employer  committed  to 
diversity. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESS  SUPERVISOR 

Must  have  experience  with  Goss  Metro 
press  (9  units  with  tower)  and  previous 
supervisory  responsibilities.  Will 
supervise  15  person  night  crew. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Mail 
resume,  salary  history  and  references  to 
Box  07451 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily  AM 
newspaper,  located  90  miles  north  of 
New  York  City.  85,000  daily,  100,000 
Sunday. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  solid 
background  in  newspaper  production 
with  proven  leadership  and  teamwork 
skills,  be  highly  organized  and  focused 
on  quality.  The  ability  to  assess  opera¬ 
tional  strengths  ana  weaknesses  and 
plan  for  the  future  is  essential.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  and  implementing 
aperating  budgets  and  capital  projects 
is  necessary.  Experience  with  database 
and  spreadsheet  programming  is  a 
plus. 

The  distribution  manager  will  have 
responsibilities  also  include:  OSHA  com¬ 
pliance,  ergonomic  and  safety  pro¬ 
grams  for  our  employees. 

Send  resumes  to: 

The  Times  Herald-Record 
Human  Resources  Department 
40  Mulberry  Street 
P.O.  Box  2046 

Middletown,  NY  1 0940 

PRODUaiON  DIREQOR 

A  metro  newspaper  with  over  100,000 
daily/130,000  Sunday  circulation  in 
Zone  1  is  seeking  a  Production  Director 
with  a  brood  range  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  all  production  depart¬ 
ments,  which  include  composing,  press¬ 
room,  mailroom/inserting,  commercial 
printing,  vehicle  maintenance  and  build¬ 
ing.  Must  have  demonstrated  abilities  in 
administrative  procedure,  budget  prep¬ 
aration/tracking  and  cost  control.  Can¬ 
didate  should  possess  strong  communi¬ 
cation,  motivational,  and  technical 
skills. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  07437,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 

Production  Director  sought  for  mid-west 
print  site  with  two  lines  of  Urbanite  print¬ 
ing  multiple  daily  newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  publicatians.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  will  have  strong  background  in 
press  operations,  management,  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance  and  waste  control. 
Knowledge  of  quality  control  methods, 
implementation,  and  measurement 
required.  Strong  people  management 
skills  are  a  must,  with  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  effectively  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization.  Packaging  and  distribu¬ 
tion  experience  a  plus.  Responsible  (or 
all  production  operations  (pre-press, 
press  and  packaging)  with  emphasis  in 
effective,  productive  and  high  quality 
operations,  while  demonstrating  sound 
operational  and  fiscal  judgment.  This  is 
a  highly  visible,  extremely  responsible 
job  in  a  fast-paced  environment  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Vice  President  of  Production. 
We  offer  a  competitive  wage  and 
benefit  package  in  a  great  area  to  live 
and  raise  a  family.  If  you  think  you 
might  have  what  it  takes  to  join  our 
team,  send  yaur  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  07438,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 

We're  a  newspaper  campany  in  the 
southeast  seeking  a  professional  to 
manage  our  daily  operation  of  prod¬ 
uction  including  prepress,  printing  and 
packaging,  assist  with  long-term  plan¬ 
ning,  and  ploy  a  leadership  role  in  the 
successful  implementation  of  a  4  -  year 
press  modernization  project.  Best  can¬ 
didates  will  have  5-7  years  production 
management  experience,  with  at  least  3 
years  as  production  manager  at  small 
to  mid-size  paper.  Major  plant  or  press 
project  experience  preferred.  Skills 
should  include  planning,  budgeting, 
interpersonal/staff  development  and  ana¬ 
lytical  decision  making.  We  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  fairness  and  diversity  in  our 
hiring,  managing  and  promotional 
practices.  If  interested,  please  send 
resume  to  Box  07440,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST  -  An  immediate 
opening  exists  for  an  experienced 
systems  analyst  of  an  AM/PM  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  along  with  a  TMC 
product  and  commercial  print  division, 
in  PA's  third  largest  market.  The  appli¬ 
cant  must  possess  the  skills  to 
administer  systems  in  PC,  Macintosh 
and  Sun  environments.  Understanding 
of  networks,  desktop  publishing  and 
high  resolution  monochrome  ana  color 
output  required.  Harris,  Novell  and 
ubiishing  experience  desired.  Excellent 
enefits  package  and  competitive 
salary  offered  in  Northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  an  area  noted  for  its  quality  of 
living.  Please  forward  resume  and 
salary  histary  to  Tom  Braunschweig, 
production  director.  The  Times-Tribune, 
149  Penn  Ave.,  Scranton,  PA  18503. 

WEEKLY  GROUP  seeks  experienced 
Urbanite  working  foreman.  Night  shift. 
Excellent  pay.  Zone  5.  (41 4)  495-881 3 

Bow  down  before  the  one  you  serve, 
you're  going  to  get  what  you  deserve. 

Trent  Reznor 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  advertisers  must  preixiy. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-S7,25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S6.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5,45  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  an  odditionoi  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4,10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.86  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

HERE'S  A  GAME.  Guess  who?  Com¬ 
munity  and  profit-minded  publisher  of 
1 9  years.  Done  everything  from  starting 
paper  to  running  national  magazines. 
Quadrupled  od  sales  at  one  site.  Seek¬ 
ing  publisher  job  or  could  buy  paper. 
For  answer  calf  (708)  262-1440. 

CIRCUIATION 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
Leader,  Administrator,  Problem  Solver, 
People/Team  Developer.  Reply  to  Box 
07454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

AMERICAN  reporter  in  foreign  news 
bureau  seeks  new  job  with  US  daily  or 
wire  service.  Experience:  18  years  hard 
news  and  features.  Relocation  expenses 
paid  by  current  employer.  Reply  to  Box 
07450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  driven,  reader  conscious 
reporter,  columnist  and  photographer 
seeking  position  in  any  region.  Versatile, 
though  local  sports  and  local  news  are  my 
specialities.  Call  Rob  (412)  929-7127. 
BUSINESS  REPORTER  specializing  in 
Banking  and  Finance  available  due  to 
downsizing.  Prefer  Zones  1  or  2.  Reply 
to  Box  07432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DC-BASED  AnORNEY-ECONOMIST- 
WRITER  with  more  than  1 8  years  of  senior 
staff  experience  on  Capitol  Hill  seeks 
home  for  weekly  column  giving  a  practical 
perspective  on  federal  ecorromic  policy. 
Let  me  show  your  reoders  why  the  budget 
resolution  is  important  for  them.  Clips  and 
references  on  request.  Reply  to  Box 
07431 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  news  reporter  who  asks 
tough  questions  looking  for  new 
challenge.  I  thrive  on  deadline  pressure. 
Zones  1  -5.  Coll  Mike  (71 7)  286-6968. 

US-MEXICO  border  environment  and 
finance  a  focus  for  reporter/editor  who 
seeks  continued  outlet.  On-line 
expertise!  Reply:  P.O.  Box  1044,  Austin, 
TX  78767;  email  ron@versa.com. 


OUTPLACEMENT 

PUBUSHER/GENERAL  MANAGER: 

Due  to  a  reorganization,  a  publisher 
with  20  plus  years  of  experience  is 
available.  He  has  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence  including  finance,  acquisition, 
marketing,  communicotion,  commercial 
printing,  labor  negotiations,  and 
strategic  planning.  All  of  his  experience 
has  been  in  a  competitive  market.  He 
has  managed  shoppers,  weeklies,  and 
dailies,  and  he  has  always  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  During  his  career,  he  has 
worked  for  Gannett,  Harte-Hanks  and 
Garden  State. 

GOOD  NEWS  has  been  asked  to  help 
him  find  a  new  position.  If  you  hire 
him,  there  will  be  NO  FEE.  He  is  look¬ 
ing  for  another  Publisher/General 
manager  Position.  He  and  his  lovely 
wife  are  looking  forward  to  relocation. 

If  interested,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Centre 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 

Phone  (319)  359-4877 
Fax  (319)  359-8539 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTOGRAPHER:  12 
years  freelance  experierKe  with  dailies, 
weeklies,  magazines,  corporate 
advertising  and  PR  seeks  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  with  daily  or  major  weekly.  Will 
relocate.  Photoshop  and  Quark  profi¬ 
cient.  Contact:  Bob:  (908)  878-9614, 
E-mail:master@gandal(.rutgers.edu. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  (S?  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $100;  2  to  5  times.  $95 
6  to  13  times.  $90:  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  EScP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name _ 


Company. 
Address _ 


City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # -  Exp. - 

No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ - 

EditorS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  street.  Ny,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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by  Davis  **Buzz**  Merritt 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

THE  MISCONCEPTION  ABOUT 
PUBLIC  JOURNALISM 


AN  INTERESTING  THING  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  public  journalism  —  it  has 
had  journalism  done  to  it. 

As  a  result,  the  debate  within  the 
profession  has  not  centered  on  what 
public  journalism  is  about.  Rather,  it 
has  centered  on  things  attributed  to 
public  journalism  that  don’t  exist  with¬ 
in  the  idea  itself. 

As  a  result,  those  of  us  interested  in 
the  idea  —  and  in  a  thorough  and  use¬ 
ful  discussion  of  it  within  the  profes¬ 
sion  —  must  begin  any  conversation  or 
writing  by  saying:  “Here’s  what  public 
journalism  is  not.” 

So  I’ll  do  that. 

•  It  isn’t  about  asking  readers  what 
to  put  in  the  newspaper  or  on  the  air. 

•  It  isn’t  about  editors  and  publishers 
sitting  down  with  public  officials,  or 
anybody  else,  to  make  decisions  about 
what  should  happen. 

•  It  isn’t  about  journalists  “getting 

Merritt  is  editor  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  author  of  “Public  Journalism  and 
Public  Life:  Why  Telling  The  News  is 
Not  Enough,"  published  in  May  by 
Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates , 

Hillsdale,  N.J. 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

Ad  News  Is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  mag^lne. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  Insights 
Into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  Issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 
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Downunder. _ 


Post  to;  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ^ _ 
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involved  in  public  affairs.” 

•  It  isn’t  about  abandoning  objectiv¬ 
ity,  fairness  or  balance. 

•  It  isn’t  about  newspapers  setting  a 
public  agenda. 

The  fact  that  these  errant  notions 
that  exist  is  traceable  only  to  what 
some  journalists  themselves  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  said  about  public  journalism. 
None  of  those  notions  can  be  traced  to 
the  writings  of  New  York  University 
professor  Jay  Rosen  or  me  or  anyone 
else  involved  in  developing  the  ideas. 


Those  mistaken  notions  became 
current,  ironically,  because  of  one  of 
the  journalistic  habits  that  public  jour¬ 
nalism  seeks  to  change.  That  is  the 
habit  of  presenting  issues  simplistically 
and  at  the  extremes.  (“If  it  isn’t  this, 
then  it  must  be  that.”)  Our  overwhelm¬ 
ing  appetite  for  conflict  drives  that 
habit.  And  that’s  how  public  journal¬ 
ism  has  had  “journalism  done  to  it.” 

Here’s  what  public  journalism  is 
about,  in  my  view. 

•  Public  life,  including  politics,  is  in 
trouble;  the  nation  and  its  communi¬ 
ties  cannot  seem  to  solve  or  even  talk 
civilly  about  their  most  basic  problems. 
Journalism  also  is  in  trouble:  pick  just 
about  any  statistic. 

•  The  viability  of  public  life  and  the 
value  of  journalism  are  inextricably 
bound  together.  If  people  continue  to 
withdraw  from  public  life,  if  they  are 
not  interested  in  it,  they  have  no  need 
for  journalism  or  journalists. 

•  Public  life  cannot  regain  its  vitality 
on  a  diet  of  information  alone,  for 
there’s  far  too  much  of  it  for  even  the 
most  well-intentioned  citizen  to  digest. 


If  journalists  view  their  objective  as 
merely  providing  and  interpreting  in¬ 
formation  —  simply  telling  the  news  in 
a  detached  way  —  we  will  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  to  public  life  or  to  our 
profession. 

•  Journalism,  therefore,  must  adopt 
the  additional  objective  of  helping  citi¬ 
zens  reengage  in  public  life.  This 
means  developing  some  new  journalis¬ 
tic  tools  and  reflexes. 

It  means  reexamining  some  of  our 
existing  reflexes  and,  where  appropri¬ 


ate  and  protective  of  our  core  values, 
altering  those  reflexes. 

For  instance,  we  need  to  reevaluate 
the  usefulness  of  conflict  as  the  highest 
coin  in  the  journalistic  realm.  We  need 
to  understand  balance,  not  as  contrast¬ 
ing  polar  extremes  expressed  by  abso¬ 
lutists  and  experts,  but  as  a  continuum 
with  myriad  points  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes.  We  need  to  see  people  not  as 
readers,  nonreaders  or  endangered 
readers;  not  as  customers  to  be  wooed 
or  an  audience  to  be  entertained;  not 
as  spectators  at  an  event,  but  as  a  pub¬ 
lic,  as  citizens  capable  of  action. 

These  ideas  require  that  we  move 
away  from  detachment,  which  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  objectivity.  One  can 
be  objective  in  looking  at  facts  and  still 
care  about  the  implications  of  those 
facts.  For  instance,  a  scientist  seeking  a 
cure  for  a  disease  must  be  objective  in 
evaluating  results,  but  he  or  she  can 
still  care  very  much  about  whether  a 
cure  is  found.  That’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  objectivity  and  detachment. 


It  isn’t  about  editors  and  publishers  sitting  down 
with  public  officials,  or  anybody  else,  to  make 
decisions  about  what  should  happen. 
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•FACTS- 

The  Sign  of  Innovative  Solutions 


The  Rollpack  System 


Based  on  FERAG's  "Rotary  Process"  concept,  The  Rollpack  System  is  fully  programmable 
Rollpack  not  only  eliminates  conventional  to  produce  rolls  of  independent,  specific 
bundles  by  processing  assembled  products  counts.  Rolls  ore  easy  to  handle  and  ore 
into  rolls  ready  for  distribution  but  also  replaces  protected  by  "environmentally  friendly"  film, 
on  entire  tyline — Stackers,  Bottom  Wrappers,  Individual  copies  con  be  removed  from  the 
Tyers,  Turntables,  and  Topsheet  Applicators —  center  of  each  roll  without  destroying  or 
by  combining  these  functions  into  one  mo-  loosening  the  roll,  and  rolls  con  easily  be 
chine,  translating  into  significant  savings.  reformed  into  bundles  for  vending  machines. 

'F'E’R'A'G' 

FERAG,  INC.,  CONVEYING  AND  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892;  FAX  215-788-7597 


There’s  a  monster  loose  in  /our 
classified  department.  And  that’s  the  f 
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